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€Cditorial 


PROFESSOR FLICKINGER RESIGNS AS Epitor oF ‘‘NOTES”’ 


It is with great personal regret that the editor-in-chief of the 
CLASSICAL JOURNAL announces the resignation of Professor Roy 
C. Flickinger as the editor of the department of ‘‘Notes.”’ If we 
were purely selfish we should make an earnest plea to have our 
admirable and dependable helper reconsider his decision and stay 
on; but there are times when friendship knows it is better to yield 
to considerations of health and wish for the retiring “‘war-horse”’ 
many years of continued happiness under a lessened strain. Such 
an easing-up of off-campus duties has been richly deserved by 
Professor Flickinger for he has done a double share of work for the 
cause of classics, especially the CLassicaAL JouURNAL, for many 
years. 

He was editor-in-chief of the JourNaAL from 1928 to 1933, and 
in the year 1932 carried the double burden of the editorship and 
the presidency of our Classical Association. This complication was 
due to the sudden death of Professor Lofberg only two months 
after he had assumed the editorship. Someone had to accept that 
responsibility quickly, and Flickinger, who had thought his edi- 
torial labors over, stepped into the breach. The present editor 
came into office two years after Professor Flickinger had handed 
over the reins to Professor Walter Miller, but even so he remem- 
bers with deep gratitude the tactful help given him out of the long 
experience of his friend from Iowa. Professor Flickinger showed, 
too, a rather unusual desire to be of service when, though he had 
been editor-in-chief, he gladly consented to take on the lesser 
duties of editor of the department of ‘‘Notes.” And he has been an 
unusually good editor of that department. 
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And so our regret at losing his services is mingled with a pleas- 
urable appreciation of friendly help and work well done. If a 
release from such extra burdens can mean an easier and a longer life 
of helpful activity, we wish our good friend Flickinger just that. 


OTHER CHANGES IN THE EDITORIAL FAMILY 


We account ourselves very fortunate in that we have persuaded 
Professor Alfred P. Dorjahn, of Northwestern University, to ac- 
cept the editorship of the department of “Notes,” made vacant 
by the resignation of Professor Flickinger. Professor Dorjahn was 
president of the Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South 1939-40 and has been an associate editor of the CLASSICAL 
JOURNAL, with special attention to “Current Events,” since 1935. 
His scholarship is comprehensive, and this, coupled with a warm 
and friendly disposition, gives assurance that he will know a good 
“Note” when he sees one, and will not be lacking in sound advice 
when such advice leads to improvement. The department of 
“Notes” will continue in good hands, and we are glad. 


Professor Dorjahn’s place as associate editor for Illinois and 
vicinity with special reference to ‘Current Events” will, we are 
glad to report, be taken by Professor Kevin Guinagh, of Easter 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, Charleston, Illinois. Professor 
Guinagh has been a frequent contributor to all our classical 
periodicals, has been teaching in the summer at the Universities 
of Illinois and Nebraska, published a volume entitled Inspired 
Amaieurs in 1937, and will publish (together with Professor Dor- 
jahn) a volume entitled Latin Literature in Translation this month. 
He is director of Region III of the Committee on the Present 
Status of Latin, Vice-President for Illinois of the Classical Associ- 
ation of the Middle West and South, member of the board of 
trustees of the Illinois Classical Conference, and a member of the 
Committee on Improving Instruction in Latin in the High Schools 
of Illinois. He must know a great many people on account of these 
various activities, and for that reason he should prove to be an 
unusually good news gatherer in his capacity as associate editor, 
with special reference to “Current Events.” 
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Moreover, we are very much pleased to welcome into the edi- 
torial family an unusually capable representative o° the classics in 
the teachers’ colleges. We need in our teachers’ colleges an ever 
increasing number of men who know how to teach the classics, 
and at the same time have that type of engaging and strong per- 
sonality that insures leadership. It is in such colleges that educa- 
tional policies are formulated, and it is in such colleges that we 
should install, whenever possible, the best leadership we can find. 


We carried in our January issue (p. 251f.) a notice of the sudden 
death of Professor Dwight N. Robinson, of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, who for many years had been a highly esteemed associate 
editor of the JouRNAL. We now take great pleasure in announcing 
the appointment of Professor John N. Hough of Ohio State 
University, as his successor. Professor Hough is at present the 
secretary-treasurer of the Ohio Classical Conference, and has a 
very wide acquaintance in that organization. He is thoroughly 
alive to everything that concerns the classics, and we look for- 
ward with pleasure to a lively co-operation upon his part in the 
reporting of news from Ohio and neighboring states. 

E. T. 


SOCRATES AND THE SUN 


By James A. NoToPpouLos 
Trinity College, Hartford 


The use of the sun as the ofispring of the Good in the Republic 
gains significance when it is related to the réle it played in the life 
of Socrates. The symbol of the most fundamental aspect of Plato’s 
philosophy may be foreshadowed in the A pology and the Sympo- 
sium, where the sun forms a significant element in the biographic 
account of Socrates. In the A pology (26D) Socrates maintains that 
he, like the rest of the Athenians (ozep kai oi &\dor), worships the 
sun. In the Republic (5084) Socrates asks Glaucon, “which one can 
you name of the divinities in heaven as the author and cause of 
this . . . ?”’ Glaucon answers, “‘Why, the one that you too and the 
other people mean, . . . the sun.” (Translation from “Loeb Clas- 
sical Library.’’) The religious conception of the sun is thus explicitly 
posited again by Socrates, and Glaucon’s remark (év7ep kal od... 
kal oi &\dor) adds a significant allusion to Socrates’ remarks in the 
A pology. In this passage of the Republic Plato in almost the same 
phrase echoes an affirmation to Socrates’ statement in the A pology. 
He takes this occasion, as it were, to reaffirm Socrates’ belief 
in, and worship of, the sun, which is in question in the A pology. 

A study of the contexts of these parallel questions and answers 
points to an organic relation. A survey of the evidence may give us 
some confidence in assuming that when Plato has Socrates con- 
ceive of the sun as a god im excelsis he may be weaving into the 
drama of an intellectual symbol a pattern close to the heart of 
Socrates. 

A cursory examination of the conceptions of the sun up to the 
time of Socrates shows that it was viewed from two aspects, the 
religious and the scientific. Its importance in religion is aptly ex- 
pressed by Sophocles: ras mpooxuvet tov arpépovra KiKdov 


1A. Nauck, Fragmenta Tragicorum Graecorum*: Leipzig (1889), frg. 672. 
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As the source of life, light, sight, the cause of growth in nature 
Helios was worshiped with more than casual cult worship.” In the 
thought of such poets as Pindar, Aeschylus, and Sophocles the 
sun becomes a symbol of ethical and poetical values, and its reli- 
gious significance is deepened by their piety.* The scientific con- 
ception of the sun was developed in the various cosmological ac- 
counts of the pre-Socratic philosophers, particularly the Ionians, 
who became interested in the peréwpa.‘ Their theories concerning 
the nature of the sun eventually clashed with the religious concep- 
tion. This clash came out in the trial of Anaxagoras, c. 450 B.c., 
whose conception of the sun as a red-hot stone shocked the con- 
servative Athenians brought up to believe and worship the sun as 
a god. The charge of impiety introduced by Diopeithes® marks the 
beginning of the Athenian aversion to perewpoddyor. 

Socrates shared in both of these traditions about the sun. From 
the Phaedo (96c) we get a picture of Socrates’ general interest in 
science in his youth, and from the Clouds (225) we get a specific 
form which this interest took—contemplation of the sun. From 
the A pology, however, we also have a statement of Socrates con- 
cerning his worship of the sun, and in the Symposium (220c), 
written many years after Socrates’ death, we have a detail which 
illustrates in the concrete the statement in the Apology. An ac- 
count of the part that these aspects of the sun play in the life of 
Socrates will show that the choice of the sun in its scientific and 
religious character as a symbol of the Good in the Republic is 
partly motivated from Socrates’ own life. 

The conflict between the religious and scientific conception of 
the sun was focused on Socrates’ trial as part of the charge that 
he believed in xawa daiuéra. The clash between these two concep- 
tions is brought into sharp relief in the A pology (26p). In challeng- 


2 Homer, Iliad xvi, 188; Pindar, frg. 44 (ed. C. M. Bowra, Bibl. Oxon. [1935]); Re- 
public 

3H. Gundert, Pindar und sein Dichterberuf: Frankfurt (1935), 11 f.; Aeschylus, 
Agamemnon 508; Choephoroe 993; Suppliants 213; Sophocles, Oedipus Tyr. 660, 1425f.; 
Nauck, op. cit., frg. 1017. 

‘J. Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy’: London, A. & C. Black, Ltd. (1930), 27. 

5 A. E. Taylor, “On the Date of the Trial of Anaxagoras,” Class. Quart. x1 (1917), 81- 
87. * Plutarch, Pericles 32. 
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ing the statement of Meletus that he does not believe in the exist- 
ence of the gods (ws ob vopiter Socrates says: 


Gpa vouifw Beods elvar, domep oi GvOpwror; Meletus replies, 

Ma Ai’, & Gvdpes Sixacrai, érel tov AiPov dnolv eivar, 
yqv. Socrates then counters this charge by saying: 

*Avataydpou ole Karnyopeiy, & dite MéAnte; Kal orw Katradpoveis 
Ttavee Kal ole. eivar Hore eldévar Ste Ta 
*Avataydpou Tov KXafoueviou yéuer wv TaV 


It is to be noted that in this quotation it is Socrates who asks 
the question and phrases it so that Meletus is led to accuse him of 
saying that the sun is a stone and the moon is earth. Burnet inter- 
prets the implications of this passage with respect to the motives 
both of Socrates and Meletus: 

Socrates has skilfully entrapped Meletus into blurting out what he really 
meant all along (i.e. that Socrates holds the same views as Anaxagoras). The 
doctrines of Anaxagoras were notorious, and Socrates had been the éraipos of 
his successor Archelaus, but it was impossible for him to be accused on that 
ground. If the prosecution has been based on the psephism of Diopeithes, 
Socrates could have replied that it was invalidated by the Amnesty, and 
would have been entitled to put in a rapaypadn, which would have given him 
the right to speak first and to have further proceedings suspended till that 
issue was determined.’ 

Socrates thus raises the issue deliberately to expose the true char- 
acter of the old duaBoAn by showing that Meletus is really thinking 
of his connection with Anaxagoras, though he does not dare to 
bring it into the open. 

Though Burnet has grasped the legal strategy of the passage, he 
has missed the other implications. Meletus seizes upon the point 
that the sun is a stone to show that Socrates accepted the Anaxago- 
rean scientific conception of the sun which was opposed to the or- 
dinary traditional religious conception. Meletus, once Socrates has 
mentioned the sun, uses the line of evidence, which had been effec- 
tive against Anaxagoras, to strengthen his charge of xawa dauora.® 

7 J. Burnet, Plato, Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1924), 112; cf. ibid., 100, note on 2483. 
8 In this passage the sun is thought of in accordance with two different concepts: by 


Meletus in accordance with the scientific concept and by Socrates in accordance with 
the formal religious view of it, to which he adhered. 
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He raises again before the jury the cause célébre of Anaxagoras, 
where, regardless of the true motives, the formal charge involved 
the clash of the religious conception of the sun with the scientific 
conception. Meletus does this by a blunt repetition of the same 
charge, almost in the very words of the charge against Anaxago- 
ras*: Socrates believes that the sun is stone and that the moon is 
earth. It was calculated to have a psychological effect on the jurors, 
who remembered Socrates’ being ridiculed by Aristophanes as one 
studying the sun from his basket on high; who may have known 
that Socrates at an early age attached himself to Archelaus, the 
successor of Anaxagoras at Athens, and in his youth was keenly 
interested in science. He brings in the scientific conception of the 
sun, which Socrates was once interested in and which ran against 
the religion of Athens, not as an end in itself but as a point illus- 
trative of the clash between the two traditions. If he could accom- 
plish this, he could make good use of the point Socrates himself had 
brought out. 

Socrates’ answer to all this consists first in ridiculing Meletus for 
trying to attach to him doctrines which he could find in Anaxago- 
ras’ book if he cared to spend a few drachmae. After disclaiming 
the authorship of this view, Socrates also denies teaching it to 
young men, characterizing such a scientific conception of the sun 
as &rora évra (26E2). This is emphasized by Socrates himself. In 
referring to the réle given to him in Aristophanes’ Clouds as a 
perewpodoyos, he disclaims all knowledge of such subjects: dv éya 
ovdev obre péya obre The scientific conception of 
the sun is Grorov in the Apology even as in the Phaedo, where 
Socrates tells of his encounter with % zepi diaews ioropia and his 
conclusion : reAevt ob rws mpds Tabrny oxabw 
elvat ws ovdey xpjua."' He appeals to the judges, some of whom he 
knew, as witnesses that he had never discussed such things. 


® The psephism of Diopeithes read: rods Oeia vouitovras, Néyous 
perapolwy 

10 4 pology 19c4. For Socrates’ dislike of werewpoddyo cf. Rep. 48824; Politicus 299s, 
where Plato refers to Socrates. 

11 Phaedo 96c. Cf. Xenophon, Mem. tv, 7, 3-7, where Socrates is presented as a critic 
of the cosmology of Anaxagoras. Cf. Burnet’s Introduction to the Phaedo and note on 
96a2 for the argument that the intellectual development stated in 96c is that of Socrates 
rather than of Plato. 
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In bringing up the question of his belief in the sun as a god, 
which belief was shared by the rest of the people, Socrates’ motive 
was to answer the prejudice of the jury that those who were asso- 
ciated with Ionian science neglected the state religion: of yap 
axovovres Tovs Tav’Ta vouitew (18c3). It 
was also to answer Meletus’ formulation of this prejudice érepa 
Saudia (2685), here being equivalent to ra in the 
psephism of Diopeithes, i.e., religious observances or practices. 
Socrates challenges both the jurors who entertain the old prejudice 
and Meletus by asking a question which is also intended to express 
his belief in the sun as a god and his worship of it.” 


It is essential to the argument [says Burnet] that Helios and Selene were not 
regular objects of worship in the public religion at Athens. At this date they 
were not identified with Apollo and Artemis (C.G.S. iv 136 sqq., ii 457 sqq.), 
and the scanty traces of Helios-worship at Athens are of late date. In Aristoph- 
anes, Peace 406 sqq., we are told that Helios and Selene are betraying Hellas 
to the barbarians, and the reason is given, v7} Ala (the Olym- 
pian gods) Oboyer, robrovor of BapBapoar . . No Athenian could be 
expected to worship Helios or Selene, but he might think them to be gods, 
since Helios was the great god of Rhodes, and Selene was worshiped at Elis 
and elsewhere." 


Since it is essential to the argument, it is necessary to investigate 
thoroughly all the evidence with regard to the part sun worship 
plays in the life of Socrates. The problem raised by Burnet is not 
that of proving that the Greeks believed the sun to be a god, or 
that it was worshiped in Greece, with which all agree, but whether 


12 4 pology 18c3. The interpretation of the phrase voulfew Geobs is the subject of con- 
troversy. Burnet, who is followed by Taylor, takes voult{ew Oeobs as meaning ‘“‘to worship 
the gods,” “to acknowledge them by giving them the worship prescribed by véyos; “he 
distinguishes it from vouitew Beods elvac (A pol. 26c2), which he takes as “‘believing in their 
existence.” J. Tate (Class. Rev. Vol. t (1936), 3-5 and Vol. 11 (1937), 3-6) takes both 
voultey Oecobs and voult{ew elvac as meaning “believing in the existence of the gods.” 
The new edition of the Liddell and Scott lexicon translates voultew with elva: as “believe 
in the existence of” and without elva: as to “believe in one as a god,” i.e. “acknowledge,” 
“consider as.”” (Cf. Herodotus 11, 50.) The use of the two phrases in the A pology shows 
that not only the belief in the existence of the gods is involved but also the worship of 
them. To believe in the existence of the gods involves acknowledgement through wor- 
ship, as Laws 887p, £ shows. 

13 J. Burnet, Plato, Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito: New York, Oxford 
University Press (1924), 111. 
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or not Helios was a regular object of worship in the religion of 
Athens in the fifth century. 

Burnet’s statement that the Athenians thought them to be 
gods without worshiping them in any way creates a distinction 
where none exists. One might think of them as gods in the Ionian 
scientific sense without worshiping them, but religion involves 
worship; it is only in Ionian science, where #eds might mean a 
physical element, that elements could be thought of as gods with- 
out being worshiped. Socrates’ remark refers to the sun in its re- 
ligious aspect as the phrase Sozep of &\Aon shows. Aristophanes, 
Peace 406-413, which Burnet quotes as evidence that Helios and 
Selene were not regular objects of worship in the public religion of 
Athens, does not support his view. In this passage Aristophanes is 
contrasting the Olympian gods, who are the representative gods of 
Hellas, with Helios and Selene, who are the representative gods of 
the Persians. From Herodotus (1, 131) we learn that the sun was 
one of the great gods among the Persians. Herodotus likewise gives 
evidence that the sun was not exclusively a Persian divinity. The 
Magi, when called upon to account for the eclipse of the sun, call 
Helios rpodéxropa (vu, 37, 16). All that can be inferred 
from the passage of Aristophanes is an expression of national feel- 
ing rather than that the sun and moon were not worshiped in 
Athens. When the Herodotus passages are set side by side with 
that of Aristophanes we can readily infer that in comparison with 
the Olympian divinities Helios and Selene are only very minor 
gods, a fact which is supported by all the evidence. Socrates’ wor- 
ship of even the minor gods in the state religion, it will be shown, is 
equally the point of his question to Meletus. 

A survey of the facts about the position of the sun in Greek reli- 
gion shows, as Farnell states, “that sun-worship had once been 
prevalent and powerful among the people of the pre-Hellenic cul- 
ture, but that very few of the communities of the later historic 
period retained it as a potent factor of the state religion.” It is 
only in Rhodes and other regions which were once the centers of a 


Tbid., 80. 
%L. R. Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States: New York, Oxford University Press 
(1909), v, 419 f. 
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Minoan and Mycenaean culture that we have traces of a strong 
religious cult of Helios. The part he plays in Homer as the giver of 
life through his light (J/. xv1, 188) is evidence of the once promi- 
nent position of this powerful force of nature in pre-Hellenic re- 
ligions. In Homer we find this force of nature undergoing the usual 
anthropomorphic deification. But, although Helios is a great god 
in Homer, his position in cult worship is subordinated in later 
Greek religion. The cause for this, as Jessen and Kern suggest,’® 
is to be found in the fact that no personal union was possible be- 
tween man and Helios due to the nature of his work. Wandering 
regularly all day in the sky did not give Helios any opportunity to 
dwell in any earthly cult place or appear in festivals; his habitation 
is in the mountain tops.’’ He therefore sinks into the background 
of Greek religion, which was anthropomorphic, and remains promi- 
nent in the nature worship of the East.!* Although he sinks into 
the background in cult worship after Homer, Helios continues to 
be an important god in the cults of Rhodes, Peloponnesus, and 
other places.’ Among these latter is Athens, where he has a minor 
cult in the state religion. Our problem is not the question of this 
fact but of the date. With reference to the A pology the question 
to be solved is whether the sun was worshiped in the state religion 
of Athens in the fifth century. The question could be solved at 
once if we could believe the evidence which is found in pseudo- 
Eratosthenes’ Katasterismoi concerning the plot of Aeschylus’ 
Bassarides. The plot of the play centered in the death of Orpheus 
at the hands of Bassarids because “‘he did not honor Dionysos but 
accounted Helios the greatest of the gods, whom he also called 
Apollo.’’° If Apollo was the sun-god at this period, the problem is 
solved. A critical examination of the information contained in the 
Katasterismoi by Linforth and Kern” has shown conclusively that 


16 Q. Jessen, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Real-Encyclopddie vit, s.v. ‘“Helios,’’ 62 f.; 
O. Kern, Die Religion der Griechen: Berlin, Weidmann (1926), 1, 94. 

17 Kern, op. cit., 94, n. 2. 18 Cf. Herodotus 1, 131. 

19 For the cults of Helios cf. Jessen, of. cit., 63-69. 

20 Katast. 24, Olivieri’s ed. (Teubner, 1897). 

17. M. Linforth, “Two Notes on the Legend of Orpheus,” Trans. of the American 
Philological Association txm (1931), 11-17; O. Kern, Orpheus: Berlin, Weidmann 
(1920), 7; cf.H. J. Rose, Ancient Grief,” in Greek Poetry and Life: Oxford (1936), 87. 
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Helios was not identified with Apollo at the time” and that the 
information contained is an Orphic interpolation from a later 
period. 

The evidence for the worship of Helios in Athens is found in 
scholia and inscriptions.” Burnet bases his conclusion on the fact 
that because the evidence is of late date therefore the worship of 
Helios in Athens is of late date. In matters of religion, however, 
lateness of the evidence does not necessarily indicate lateness of 
practice, as the gold plates of Thurii show.* To begin with, we have 
one inscription, 1G 11,” 4962, dated at the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c., which gives us definite evidence that Helios was part 
of the cult worship of Athens about the time Socrates died. This in 
itself is sufficient to disprove Burnet’s assumption. A study of the 
cult of Helios at Athens shows that it was a part of those festivals 
which were connected with the fertility of the earth.” In the pro- 
cession of Yxipa, a festival in honor of Demeter and Kore, held 
on the twelfth of Skirophorion, the priests of Helios joined in the 
procession after the priestess of Athena and the priest of Poseidon.” 
It has been conjectured that Helios is a relatively late addition to 
this festival,” but it is evident that Helios is an integral part of 
the rite because of his importance to the growth of crops. 

Helios is furthermore connected with the festival of Thargelia,”* 
held in May, when the first cereals and fruits are ripe in Greece. 
At this festival the Athenians sacrificed to Helios and the Hours, 
who, though minor divinities, have found a place in the harvest 
festival because they were divinities essential for the growth of 
corn. It is therefore natural that the Helios cult should be associ- 
ated with these harvest festivals. That it is not a late addition may 
be seen in Aeschylus, who describes Helios as a god who is the cause 
of growth in nature, a conception which is also found in Sophocles, 


2 Cf. Farnell, op. cit., rv, 136-139. % For a list cf. Jessen, op. cit., 65 f. 

* W. C. K. Guthrie, Orpheus and Greek Religion: London, Methuen (1935), 172. 

% For an account of the position of Helios in these festivals cf. Ludwig Deubner, 
Altische Feste: Berlin, H. Keller (1932), 48, 190 f., 201. 

% Schol. Aristophanes, Thesm. 834; Harpocration, oxlpor. 

27 Deubner, op. cit., 48, n. 6. 

8 Schol. Aristophanes, Knights 729; for the reasons why the reference to Helios wor- 
ship is only applicable to Thargelfa and not Pyanopsia cf. Deubner, op. cit., 200 f. 
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Plato, and Hyperides.”® This evidently commonplace belief in the 
sun as the god of growth gives us ground for believing that the 
sun had a place in the harvest festivals as early as the fifth century, 
if not earlier. The cult of Helios is coextensive with the religious 
belief. 

Additional evidence for the official cult worship of the sun is 
found in inscriptions, which corroborate the literary evidence. Be- 
sides JG 11,? 4962, which attests cult sacrifices to Helios at the be- 
ginning of the fourth century, we have epigraphic evidence for an 
altar to Helios in the third century B.c.*° No doubt this altar was 
similar to that of Boreas which Socrates mentions in Phaedrus 
229c. If in the fifth century an altar existed to Boreas, who is only 
a minor force of nature in comparison with the sun, it is very likely 
that an altar to Helios in the third century B.c. does not argue for 
lateness of the cult. The inscription lepeias ‘HXiov,*! engraved on a 
seat in the theatre of Dionysus, may reflect a traditional honorary 
seat for the priestess of Helios, even though the inscription dates 
from the Roman period. 

The most convincing proof, however, that the cult of Helios is 
not late is to be found in Plato’s Laws. In discussing how examiners 
(eb@vvor) shall be chosen, he says: “every year, after the summer 
solstice, the whole State must assemble at the common precincts 
of Helios and Apollo” (945r, translation from the “Loeb Classical 
Library”’). When chosen, the examiners shall reside in the precincts 
of Helios and Apollo (946), and among other honors they shall 
be priests of Apollo and Helios and have front seats at every festi- 
val (9474), a fact which gives strong support to the traditional 
honorary seat for the priests of Helios at the theatre of Dionysus. 
Though these statements are made in setting forth the ideal regu- 
lation of the reconstructed city of Magnesia in Crete, it is evident 
that Plato is not inventing here but, as in the other cases, is taking 
preéxisting customs*”and setting forth an ideal regulation or use. The 
basis for such statements existed in Athens at the time Plato was 


29 Agam. 633; Oed. Tyr. 1425; Republic 509 B; Hyperides, Epitaph 5; Frg. Trag. 
Gr. —Adesp. 452. 39 7G 11, 4678. 7G 5093. 

% Cf. A. H. Chase, ‘The Influence of Athenian Institutions upon the Laws of Plato,” 
Harvard Studies in Classical Philology xi1v (1933), 149; cf. 189-192. 
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writing, and we have evidence for the officials who conducted the 
eb0ivn;* so there must have existed at the time priests of Helios 
and a sacred precinct where the cults of Apollo and Helios were 
practiced. It is evident that Plato here is referring to the worship 
of Helios as part of the Thargelia, which was a festival in honor of 
Apollo. These passages show that the information about Helios 
worship contained in late scholia is applicable to the fifth and 
fourth centuries. 

In the Laws Plato also gives us our best illustration and bio- 
graphic commentary on the statement of Socrates in the A pology. 
The statements of Plato in the Laws give us the ideal portrait of his 
master with respect to sun worship. The discussion of sun worship 
as a part of the general thesis of the Athenian stranger that “no 
one who believes, as the laws prescribe, in the existence of the 
gods has ever done an impious deed voluntarily, or uttered a law- 
less word’”’ (8858) is full of allusions to the A pology. In discussing 
education in the reconstructed city Plato has the Athenian stranger 
make statements about the astral bodies which reveal how the sun 
can be viewed as an object of science and at the same time as an 
object of religious worship. The Athenian stranger in discussing 
astronomy says that it is “fair and true and beneficial to the State 
and altogether well-pleasing to God” (8218), and its study does not 
make infidels (967a ff.).** These statements are definitely overtones 
of the trial of Socrates and throw light on a question which Soc- 
rates dismisses with only a few remarks in the trial. In the midst 
of the development of his theme the Athenian stranger makes 
definite allusions to the trial and Socrates’ belief in, and worship 
of, the astral bodies. He takes occasion to deplore the lack of true 
knowledge about “those mighty deities, the Sun and Moon,” and 
says “our citizens and our children ought to learn so much con- 
cerning all these facts about the gods of Heaven (@eav ray xar’ 
ovpavév) as to enable them not to blaspheme about them but always 
to speak piously both at sacrifices and when they reverently pray” 


* Aristotle, Athenian Constitution 48, 4. 

* Cf. Laws 896x, ff., where the body of the sun is said to reflect in its orderly move- 
ment the good soul, which is properly spoken of as a god. Thus astronomy is made the 
basis for theism. 
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(821cp). These words in the mouth of the Athenian stranger not 
only help us to reconstruct the position of Helios and Selene in the 
state religion of Athens but also in the mind of Socrates. The form 
which this worship takes and the manner in which it is introduced 
indicates that Plato had Socrates’ trial in mind when he wrote the 
words. The Athenian stranger in discussing impiety alludes to the 
trial of Socrates in his refutation of materialist philosophers: 


It is the views of our modern scientists that we must hold responsible as the 
cause of mischief. For the result of the arguments of such people is this—that 
when you and I try to prove the existence of the gods by pointing to these very 
objects—sun, moon, stars and earth—as instances of deity and divinity, 
people who have been converted by these scientists will assert that these 
things are simply earth and stone (886p). 


This and the further remark of the Athenian stranger, ‘‘are we to 
make our defense as it were before a court of impious men’”’ (886E), 
show that the allusions to the A pology are self-evident. If this is 
the case, it is very significant that Plato follows with a refutation of 
this atheism, in which he speaks of parents 


showing the utmost zeal in behalf of themselves and their children in address- 
ing the gods in prayers and supplications, as though they most certainly 
existed; and at the rising and setting of the sun they saw the prostrations and 
devotions (mpoxuNioes . . . Kal mpooxuvynoes) of all the Greeks and barbarians, 
under all conditions of adversity and prosperity, directed to these luminaries, 
not as though they were not gods, but as though they were gods beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. (887DE) 


These passages in the Laws refer to the desire of the Athenian 
stranger to re-establish the older faith of the fifth century as ex- 
emplified in the person of Socrates, who believed in the astral 
bodies as gods and worshiped them as part of the state religion. 
They throw unexpected light on the historical Socrates, in whose 
life the worship of the sun as a god and as the object of scientific 
study played a significant réle. The A pology states the fact of sun 
worship and in the Laws the point is expanded. Though such state- 
ments make but a thread in a larger pattern, when isolated they 
give the true picture of Socrates’ interest in the sun as an object of 
scientific thought and as a god, two facts which were harmonious in 
his mind. Furthermore, the passages in the Laws form a defense 
against the remarks of Meletus (26D5), a defense which gives to 


~— 
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Athens the true facts of the case with respect to Socrates on this 
point. Thus we have in the Athenian stranger a true portrait of 
Socrates with respect to a small yet important point raised in 
Apology 26cD. 

The picture that Plato has given of Socrates and the sun in the 
A pology and the Laws is enriched by a reference in the Symposium. 
In the Laws the stranger shows that worship of the sun is expressed 
by mpooxvvjoes and rpoxudices at sunrise and sunset. These were 
no doubt a personal form of worship brought from the East. 
Sophocles states as a commonplace that everyone worships 
(mpooxuvet)® the sun. The use of the same word both in Sophocles 
and Plato shows that it was the prevailing form of worship along 
with the wineless offerings.** This form of worship, as we learn from 
Lucian,*’ took the form of kissing one’s hand to the sun.** In the 
Symposium (220p) we have an illustration of this form of cult 
practice toward the sun. In a biographical episode Socrates is 
shown emerging from a twenty-four-hour meditation at Potidaea— 
“the stood till dawn came and the sun rose; then walked away, 
after offering a prayer to the (xpocevéduevos 7G Hriw). This 
act of worship no doubt took the form of both a formal rpoaxtynors 
or mpoxiduors and a prayer which ended a deep experience. In the 
A pology sun worship is introduced; in the Laws it is explained, 
idealized, and projected as a basic element of the religion of the 
reconstructed city; in the Symposium we have a concrete illustra- 
tion of it; and in the Republic we have an expansion of the sun as 
a symbol of the keystone conception of Plato’s philosophy. The 
sun as an object of science, religion, and thought forms a connecting 
pattern in the life and thought of the master and pupil. 

A study of the scholia and inscriptions concerning the sun brings 
out an interesting point with reference to the defense of Socrates. 
It reveals that in comparison with the Olympian divinities the 
cults of Helios and Selene are quite unimportant if not negligible. 
Their very insignificance, however, is significant for the trial of 


% Sophocles, frg. 672, F.7.G.? (Nauck). 

% Polemo, frg. 42 in Schol. Oed. Col. 100; cf. schol. Aristophanes, Plutus 729, and 
Athenaeus 693 EF. 37 Lucian, De saltatione 17. 

38 Cf. J. A. Scott, Gesture of Proskynesis,” CLAss. JourN. xvi (1921-1922), 
403 f. 
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Socrates. Besides wishing, as Burnet points out, ‘‘to expose the 
true character of the old d:afoA7n by showing that Meletus is really 
thinking of his association with the school of Anaxagoras,”’ Soc- 
rates may have wished to show by the very insignificance of the 
cults his thoroughgoing adherence to the religion of the state. In 
the Apology of Xenophon*® Socrates is shown as saying that he 
worships (vouife.) the gods of the city and that everyone could 
have seen him at the public festivals, among which, no doubt, was 
that of the Thargelia. But even the inclusion of Selene, which was 
worshiped even less than Helios,“° shows Socrates’ conformity 
to the minor cults. This aspect of Socrates’ piety even in the case 
of lesser divinities is illustrated by other details in Plato. Socrates 
shows his thoroughgoing piety in his request before his death that 
a cock be offered to Asclepius, in his prayer to Pan, and in his ac- 
ceptance of the customary beliefs in the tales about Boreas.“ His 
worship of minor divinities emphasizes in the A pology his pious 
acceptance of the state religion of Athens. Far from being only 
a mere legal strategy, the question of Socrates brings out a sig- 
nificant fact which was intended to speak for itself in an audi- 
ence that regarded the cult of Helios and Selene as very minor. 

In striking contrast to its minor position in religion the sun is 
one of the greatest of gods in the imagination, thought, and art of 
Greece. A study of the epithets® of the gods reveals the striking 
contrast between Helios as a cult god and Helios as a god in the 
thought of the poets. It is the poets who saw the similarities be- 
tween the sun’s rays and Apollo’s arrows and started the process 
of identification of Helios and Apollo.“ In Euripides (frg. 781 
Nauck’) we have a glimpse of the fusion in the middle of the fifth 
century, an identification which is not reflected in Greek religion 
until the syncretistic period. 

The poets develop the sun not only as a god but as a symbol as 
well. The sun and its light become the symbol of purity, immortal- 


39 Xenophon, A pology 10 f. # Farnell, op. cit., 1, 457 ff. 

“| Phaedo 1184; Phaedrus 279 B, 229 B. 

@K. F. H. Bruchmann, Epitheta Deorum: Leipzig, Teubner (1893), 144-150. 

“H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Mythology: New York, Dutton (1929), 33 f. 
For an account of the process of identification cf. Farnell, op. cit., rv, 136-139. 
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ity, truth. Pindar is the poet par excellence of the sun and its 
light.“ Parmenides and Empedocles develop further its symbolic 
significance, and Sophocles elevates Helios into the greatest of 
the gods. He describes Helios as rév mpdpov (Oecd. 
Tyr. 660) and he addresses him as one whom oi aogol déyovar 
yervnt iy (xal) rarépa (frg. 1017). This allusion to the 
gogpoi is provocative. Could Socrates be considered as one of the 
gogpoi who conceive of Helios in such a light? It is striking that the 
evidence presented by the Athenian stranger in the Laws points 
to the same conclusion. He calls the sun and the moon peydAoa 
eoi (8218), and the sun reflects in its orderly movement the divine 
soul (897p ff.). In the Republic the sun is a god and the offspring 
of the Good (508). In view of the comparison with frg. 1017 of 
Sophocles it is hardly possible that the conception of the sun as the 
greatest divinity is original with Plato himself regardless of the 
question whether Socrates is the source of the metaphysical views 
expressed by the symbolism of the sun in the Republic. It is char- 
acteristic of Socrates to examine the inner realms of objects, and in 
view of the above considerations it is unlikely that we can exclude 
Socrates from the list of poets and philosophers who deepened and 
expanded the sun into a great god and symbol. In the midst of 
these probabilities we have one definite suggestion—that the con- 
ceptions of the sun in the A pology and the Republic are integrally 
related in the person of Socrates. The parallelism of the phrase 
Gomep kal of (26D) with xal od... kai of (508d) 
shows that Socrates may have planted the seed of the symbol if 
not the conception it illustrates. 

In summing up it may be said that Socrates typifies both the 
religious and the scientific traditions about the sun. In its religious 
conception Socrates is both a formal worshiper and a thinker 
above formalism; he conceives of the sun as a great god, perhaps 
that which he is made to express in the Republic. In the scientific 
tradition he studied the sun as an element of scientific cosmogony, 
a conception which is used for illustrative purposes. It is this use 

“ Pindar, Pyth. rx, 20; vim, 95-97; Ol. vir, 60; frg. 214 (Bowra). Cf. B. L. Gilder- 


sleeve, Pindar: New York (1890), Introductory Essay, xxxvi; Gundert, op. cié., 11-13. 
* C. M. Bowra, “The Proem of Parmenides,” Class. Phil. xxxm (1937), 100, 107. 
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of the sun that Plato inherited from his master and later expanded 
metaphysically in his own work. In the A pology and the Sympo- 
sium we have definite biographical facts that are concerned with 
Socrates’ worship of the sun. Plato reflects its formal and religious 
nature in the Laws; its cosmology in the Timaeus. It is only in the 
Republic, however, that the symbol is united in all its phases. 
There he endows the symbol with a depth that is his own, yet, 
with a significance that issued from Socrates’ own life. 


CURRICULUM REVISION AND THE LATIN COURSE 


By Mitprep DEAN! 
Calvin Coolidge High School, Washington, D.C. 


To one watching the movement for curriculum revision that is 
sweeping the schools of the country, many questions occur, chief 
among which for us is the one as to the fate of Latin as a secondary- 
school subject. In this question many outside our field are interest- 
ing themselves, a few as ardent advocates, more, alas, as opponents. 
Up to the present time we ourselves have done little in the way of 
concerted action to help decide the future. But there are many 
ideas upon which we all agree, which may be made the basis of dis- 
cussion, and which may help to shape a policy on which we can 
unite. 

But first let us glance at our present status in the public eye. 
It is interesting to place side by side the arguments of our lay 
friends and those of our critics. Walter Lippmann (see his syndi- 
cated column of Dec. 27, 1938), who commends Robert Hutchins’ 
description of a liberal education, while commenting upon the 
course of study now being developed at St. John’s College, Annapo- 
lis, may be quoted as representing those who advocate the reten- 
tion of the classical program. On the other side we may accept the 
points raised by Roscoe Pulliam? as stating the criteria to which 
any subject matter must conform if it is to have a place in the 
curriculum of tomorrow. 


Advocates Opponents 
(Hutchins, Lippmann, et al.) Pulliam, and many educators.) 
I. The classics furnish a serious, I. All materials for education must 
consecutive program, valuable be in the form of problems. 
for training. Thinking purposefully, seeking 


answers, should be the daily 
work of the pupil. 


1 Died Aug. 16, 1941; cf. CLasstcaL JOURNAL, xxxvtr, 122. 
2 Roscoe Pulliam, “Can Higher Education Return to Fundamentals?” School and So- 


ciety xLvut (1938), 707-712. 
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II. The course deals with a body of _ II. Attention must be focused on 


ideas tested by experience and life today, as it is lived around 
concentrated by the eliminations us. 
of time. 

III. It furnishes training in the art of _ III. In the classroom there must be 
thought through the necessary real work in living situations, 
reasoning involved in translat- that will generate attitudes of 
ing, and by dealing with the sensitiveness, social responsibil- 
tools of thought, viz. words and ity, sincerity, and integrity. 
grammar. 


The first observation we make is that there is no correspondence 
between the points; the two parties deal with widely differing val- 
ues in the field of education. Yet surely all the things mentioned 
on both sides are fundamentally necessary for the rounded develop- 
ment of modern youth. Not one element here listed on either side 
can be spared. Apparently then, there are omissions on each side. 
Or shall we say that neither party would admit having neglected 
important ideas, but would claim that these ideas are implicit in 
the key principles listed? Professor Pulliam would certainly never 
plead guilty to the charge that he excludes “the intellectual in- 
heritance of the race” as part of the complete curriculum.’ And 
Walter Lippmann would not wish to be understood as omitting the 
“life situation” of the vocabulary and grammar of today as a basic 
part of the classics course. 

Indeed, there is nothing inherently antagonistic in the two col- 
umns of principles advocated by our friends and our critics. Ex- 
amining the right hand column in detail, let us see what we must 
do in order to satisfy the criteria of the ‘moderns.”’ ‘‘Materials 
must be in the form of problems. Thinking purposefully, seeking 
answers should be the daily work of the pupil.” To a Latin teacher 
this means beginning with some easy Latin, the words of which can 
be inferred from derivatives familiar to the pupil. The students 
are at once engaged in the purposeful thinking advocated today. 
Of course the teacher has to persist in this approach. A suitable 
textbook built upon this plan must be chosen, and thought must 
be expended upon the kind of lesson assignment that will so care- 


3 William C. Bagley, ‘An Essentialist’s Platform for the Improvement of American 
Education,” Educational Administration and Supervision, April, 1938, 241-256. 
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fully arrange the use of new facts that a sediment of forms is slowly 
and accurately deposited in the mind of the pupil. A new kind of 
“drill” must be used, and reviews must be carefully planned to 
suit altered class ways, for the accumulating sediment must be 
hardened into rock-like retention. 

The second principle is more difficult to adopt. “Attention must 
be focused on life as it is lived today.” Yet let us not be alarmed by 
these words, nor feel ourselves eternally excluded from the curricu- 
lum. When we examine the work of the elementary years, where 
these principles are holding sway, we find plenty of subject matter 
from previous generations, in history, in poetry, in art, used as a 
means of illuminating today. Our etymological and semantic 
wealth is needed by future citizens. The grammar, which we can 
teach so much more clearly than it can be presented through Eng- 
lish alone, is part of our richest material. It comes so new and fresh 
to pupils who are utterly unacquainted with it that its application 
at every step to English soon gives Latin students a sense of their 
superior advantages. 

“In the classroom there must be real work in living situations 
that will generate attitudes of sensitiveness, social responsibility, 
sincerity and integrity.”’ This last requirement is by far the most 
difficult of all. It involves a change in class management that many 
secondary-school teachers, not Latin teachers alone, find extremely 
hard. But it is not too difficult for a faithful teacher who believes 
in our subject matter. The initial difficulty lies in grasping the con- 
cept of what type of class this describes. That teacher is already 
on the way to a solution who is recasting class programs into the 
“functional approach,” where pupils first read some Latin, then 
make observations and deductions from it, as Principle I demands. 
Using Latin in greetings, in short exchanges of question and answer 
among pupils as well as between teacher and pupils, helps with the 
reorganization of our programs in every semester of secondary 
school. Another measure is to frame work in such a way that pupils 
ask questions in class, seeking knowledge about some sentences 
they have written or some forms they have made, instead of wait- 
ing to be questioned on something they have memorized. In fact 
the surest way for any teacher to be launched on this new, un- 
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charted sea, is to resolve never to assign a ““memorize”’ lesson to be 
recited, but always to arrange “something to do” with the current 
“thing to be learned.” It is astonishing how soon there is deposited 
securely in the memory a set of facts, after they have been handled 
and changed and put in one place and then in another. They be- 
come as familiar as the steps we can take around our bedrooms in 
the dark. Using facts, putting them into questions for others to 
answer, making little experiments with them—all are class habits 
that draw the pupils into listening to each other, following each 
others’ ideas, asking each other questions to help correct a mistake. 
This is the type of listening seen in the committee meetings of well 
matured adults. It is this development of “social responsibility, 
sincerity and integrity” at which the modern school aims. “‘Sensi- 
tiveness” is the habit of listening to other people, grasping their 
ideas, and respecting their judgments. In short, while still keeping 
our content, we can organize it into class programs that will fulfil 
the most exacting ‘‘modern” ideas as to the way subject matter 
must be offered in the schools. 

Nor shall we by this readjustment lose any of the values listed 
by Walter Lippmann as the rewards of the classical course. The 
consecutive nature of the program remains its greatest strength. 
The ‘“‘body of ideas tested by experience and concentrated by the 
eliminations of time,” remains the treasure house upon which we 
draw for materials. The accumulation of the “tools of thought— 
words and grammar” and the “training in the art of thought”’ are 
prizes the equal of which no other course can claim to give. None 
of this is lost; it is the new vintage of our old vines for the new 
bottles of today; the soil, the vineyard, the air, and sun are the 
same. The new grapes are ready for the press. 

William C. Bagley, the sane and realistic teacher of education, 
has shown us the entrance to our pathway of discussion, where we 
can settle policies now sadly needed.‘ For without continuous, con- 
certed action towards utilizing our materials as the modern school 
demands, we shall never succeed in keeping Latin in the secondary- 
school curriculum. The penalty for this loss falls on the youth of 


*“The Significance of the Essentialist Movement,” CLasstcaL JOURNAL XXXIV 
(1939), 326-344. 
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America, who deeply need its values. But unless we reorganize our 
content, we shall inevitably lose out, since our material, as usually 
presented to pupils from the modern elementary schools, sim- 
ply does not work. Our diminishing numbers should be inter- 
preted with unflinching honesty. Wherever the elementary schools 
have been reorganized, there our numbers fade away. In country 
districts and among small high schools we are still maintaining our 
position. But state after state is now engaged in “curriculum revi- 
sion,’’ which means the reorganization in every county of primary 
and intermediate school work. Above this new-type school, our old- 
type class work is a total loss. How long will it be before we see 
in the country districts the same ghastly dwindling of our pupils 
that we have witnessed in the cities? 

But there is yet time for the patriotic service which we may rend- 
er. Full and frank discussion at our meetings and in our journals will 
draw many an isolated and uninformed teacher into our forum, and 
will help to clarify understanding of the causes of the difficulties 
and the solution. For there is a solution! In a few places in the 
country teachers with vision and initiative have recast our content 
successfully. The increases in their classes show the eagerness of 
our youth for subjects that have meaning for them. 

We shall be called upon, let us hope, to continue to teach Latin 
in the revised curriculum. Failure under these new and trying con- 
ditions will be disastrous, not only for us and our pupils, but for 
the course of study and the future chances of Latin classes. No 
matter what new materials we collect, no matter what different 
names we use for old concepts, we shall fail unless we adopt the 
learning methods of the new school. Learning is doing, not memor- 
izing. It is only by working with facts that they are “learned,” not 
by memorizing them. Patter from the teeth out does not guarantee 
any comprehension of the matter that is pattered. Only the slow 
and sure comprehension gained through handling forms-in-action 
means progress. Unless this accretion is carried on systematically 
and persistently with the use of new forms and principles kept 
firmly in the center of our work, we have denied and cast aside 
one of our own great values, namely the training that comes from 
meeting progressively more complicated ideas and relationships. 
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Memorizing is a static occupation. Memorizing is the same at the 
end of June as in early September. But using forms, and thereby 
gaining ideas and relationships, offers a ladder of experience to the 
student by which he masters his materials round by round, rising 
all the time in ability to combine and analyze. 

Many of the research records on which our course of study and 
our methods are being weighed, date back to the early 1920’s. We 
should gather new figures by means of control and experimental 
classes, and we should make new investigations of the effects of 
special emphasis on points we are seeking to achieve in teaching. 
There is every reason for active co-operation in the classical field 
among those who sincerely believe in the usefulness of Latin as an 
educational medium. A recent publication in the field of psychol- 
ogy, which has been well received and widely quoted, lists many 
of the original researches which led educators to condemn the 
teaching of Latin as inadequate and our results as not justify- 
ing the time and energy spent in getting them. Can we not select 
some of those research problems and by co-operation on a smaller 
scale, repeat them to reveal our status today? We may not be 
getting any better results than we were getting fifteen years ago. 
But we should not rest satisfied to be measured by such out-dated 
statistics; we should certainly put forth some energy and make 
some sacrifice to collect and record the truth about conditions as 


they are today. 
Aurae 
vela vocant, tumidoque inflatur carbasus Austro. 


Aspiret primo Fortuna labori. 


5 Homer B. Reed., The Psychology and Teaching of Secondary-School Subjects: New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 


THE VALUE OF EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE IN 
THE INTERPRETATION OF LATIN 
HISTORICAL LITERATURE! 


By NELSON 
Western College, Oxford, Ohio 


To the college undergraduate it is always a surprise to learn that 
it is the early chapters of ancient history that have to be most fre- 
quently re-written. It is a startling revelation made by Bury in the 
Preface to the second edition of his History of Greece® that the 
revision was imperative because the Trojan War, in the first edi- 
tion treated as only a myth, must now, in view of archaeological 
investigation, take its place in the pages of history. The spade of 
the archaeologist is daily causing history to be re-written. And “the 
amazing discoveries made by Sir Arthur Evans at Cnossus followed 
and supplemented by the work of other explorers have so trans- 
formed our knowledge of Aegean civilization,” says Professor 
Bury, “that it has been necessary to re-write the greater part of 
Chapter I.” All of this happened between 1900, the date of the first 
edition of Bury’s history, and 1913, the date of the second edition. 
Surely, here is food for thought, and the earnest student of ancient 
history cannot afford to neglect those branches of study which at 
any moment may make a mythological character or event a reality. 

Historical characters too demand further study if the accounts 
of historians and biographers can be supplemented by reliable evi- 
dence from other sources. In view of this fact an epigraphic study 

1 A paper presented to the Southern Section of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South at Atlanta, Georgia, November 25, 1938; to the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South at Oberlin, Ohio, April 7, 1939; and to the Alpha Delta 
Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi at Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia, May 10, 1939. 
me B. Bury, A History of Greecet: New York, Macmillan (1913; Reprint, 1917), 

ace. 
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of the reign of Nero seemed to me to be especially worth undertak- 
ing as promising a test of the veracity of Suetonius. Inscriptions 
bearing upon this period are numerous and the historical docu- 
ments sufficiently detailed to offer a pattern for this type of re- 
search. To what extent this method can be of use in weighing the 
value of earlier history, for example of Livy’s history, I do not 
know, but the newly discovered inscriptions relating to the Re- 
public offer a tempting if somewhat restricted field for investiga- 
tion. 

For the period of the Empire epigraphic evidence is overwhelm- 
ing, and in its pure and uncorrupted light the accounts of Tacitus 
and Suetonius can be examined. For it cannot be denied that an 
inscription which can be deciphered presents evidence which is 
reliable and contemporary. Here are hard, cold facts; and hard, 
cold facts are what we need if we are to test the veracity of Sue- 
tonius, for veracity has not been regarded as one of Suetonius’ 
virtues. And yet, what is the biographer’s obligation as compared 
with that of the historian? Have we a right to expect his account 
to be complete and impartial? Or may we admit the possibility 
that Suetonius, a servant of the new regime, took such liberties 
in his account of Nero as would serve, by contrast, to flatter 
Hadrian? For Suetonius’ secure position as the emperor Hadrian’s 
private secretary might conceivably lead to such a perversion of 
history. 

It was, therefore, with little confidence in the historical value of 
Suetonius’ work that my present investigation was begun. Surely 
inscriptions would show up this biographer for what he really was, 
a time-server of unenviable reputation. But epigraphic evidence 
seems to prove that we have in Suetonius an authority whose 
statements are far more trustworthy than has been generally sup- 
posed. True, it is not possible to exonerate either Suetonius or the 
notorious subject of his biography from many just accusations, 
but when the Nero is examined in the light of the evidence fur- 
nished by inscriptions Suetonius commands far more respect than 
has been given him. I should like to consider in the present article 
a few of the inscriptions, both Greek and Latin, which, it seems 
to me, must lead to this conclusion. 
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Few of the literary sources which were available to Suetonius in 
writing a biography of Nero are extant. It is generally agreed that 
he had access to the historical works of Cluvius Rufus, Fabius 
Rusticus, and the elder Pliny. There were doubtless many others. 
Suetonius’ account seems to have been independent of that of 
Tacitus, though the two authors probably consulted the same 
sources. With such materials, then, and probably with the help of 
epigraphic material also, Suetonius began his task. And we read as 
the first sentence of the Nero (I use Rolfe’s translation, “Loeb 
Classical Library”’): ‘Of the Domitian family two branches have 
acquired distinction, the Calvini and the Ahenobarbi.”’ From the 
evidence of inscriptions alone almost complete genealogical tables 
of these two families can be constructed. Domitius appears as the 
nomen gentile of both families, thus corroborating Suetonius’ state- 
ment. From the Ahenobarbus family Nero was directly descended. 
Various members of this family are mentioned by Suetonius in the 
chapters which follow, and the epigraphic evidence furnished by 
the famous Fasti Capitolini corroborates Suetonius’ list.’ 

Of one member of this family, who lived in the reign of Augus- 
tus, Suetonius says: “He gave beast-baitings (venationes) in all the 
regions of the city.’ Light is thrown upon this passage by that 
most interesting of Augustan inscriptions, the Monumentum An- 
cyranum, which records venationes given by Augustus” in foro aut 
in amphitheatris.’*® This gives a suggestion as to the meaning of 
Suetonius’ expression, “in all the regions of the city,’’ for this was, 
of course, before the erection of the famous Flavian amphitheatre. 

Suetonius says that Nero was born on the 15th of the month, 
nine months after the death of Tiberius. The date of Tiberius’ 
death, according to Suetonius (77. 73,1) and Tacitus (Ann. v1,50), 
was March 16, 37 a.p. Epigraphic corroboration of this date is 
found in a fragment of the Fasti recently discovered at Ostia re- 
cording Tiberius’ death. The ninth month after the death of 
Tiberius was December, 37 Aa.p. This month and year are generally 
accepted as those of Nero’s birth. The day also, the 15th, as given 
by Suetonius, is verified by the Acta Frairum Arvalium, which 


3 CIL t, Fasti Cap. passim. * Nero 4, 1. 5 Mon. Anc. Iv, 22. 
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record the celebration of Nero’s birthday on December 15th in 
the years 55, 57, 58, 59, and 60 a.p.° 

Nero, when a boy, Suetonius tells us, took part in the game of 
Troy in the circus with great self-possession and success. This was 
one of the oldest of Roman games and is described in detail by 
Vergil in Aeneid v, 545-603. The game is depicted on a sixth- 
century Etruscan vase.’ In the foreground are two mounted horse- 
men, behind them is a maze or labyrinth, and between the lines 
of the maze the word “Truia,” a word probably of Etruscan or 
Italic origin signifying the arena in which the game was played. 
The evidently mistaken connection with the city of Troy accounts 
for the prominence which Vergil gives to the game and for its 
immense popularity under the Julio-Claudian emperors. Suetonius 
mentions the game in the Julius, Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, and 
Claudius, as well as in the Nero, and it remained for an inscription 
on an Etruscan vase still extant in Rome to offer an explanation.*® 

Suetonius says that Nero when still a young man pleaded the 
cause of the people of Rhodes in Greek, and several Greek inscrip- 
tions throw light upon the result of this speech.® Nine years before 
Nero made this speech, Rhodes had lost its independence because 
of the crucifixion of some Roman citizens, but as a result of Nero’s 
speech independence was restored to the Rhodians. A fragmentary 
inscription from Rhodes refers to this event, and the gratitude of 
the citizens of Rhodes is expressed in an inscription which hails 
Nero as a second sun god. Friendly relations between Nero and 

* References in this paragraph are: Nero 6; Notizie degli Scavi x1v (1917), 182 (from 
Ostia): Cn. Acerronius C. Pontius xvu K. Apr. Ti. Caesar Misen{i] excessit (For the 
consuls of this year see CJL 1, 172); Act. Frat. Arv., CIL v1, 2037, 2039, 2041 (= Hen- 
zen, Acta Fratrum Arvalium: Berlin (1874), pp. Lx1, Lxv, Lxx), Nero’s birth. 

7 The “Oinochoe di Tragliatella,” now in the private collection of the Tittoni family 
in Rome. For illustration see E. Norman Gardiner, Athletics in the Ancient World: 
Oxford (1930), 126. 8 Jul. 39; Aug. 43; Tib. 6, Calig. 18; Claud. 21; Nero 7. 

® References in this paragraph are: Nero 7; IG xu, Fasc. 1, No. 2, 112 f. (from Rhodes): 
7G Tas tarplov Kal vouwr dtd TeV... [Népwlvyos xalcapos 
kal ray worl ray wédw .. .). L’Ann. Epig. (1893) ed. 
Cagnat, No. 55 (Nero a sun-god); Sylloge Insc. Graec.*, Leipzig (1915-24), No. 810. 
(Unfortunately this inscription breaks off just as Nero is about to mention his former 
pleasant relations with the Rhodians. The last line reads: éya oty a6 ris rperns 
ebvoixds rpds . . .); Russel M. Geer, “Notes on the Early 
Life of Nero,” TAPA tx (1931), 57-67. 
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the Rhodians continued to exist, and the Corpus Inscriptionum 
Graecarum preserves the greater part of a cordial letter written by 
Nero to the citizens of Rhodes in 55, the first year of his reign. Thus 
again epigraphic evidence upholds both the historian and the 
biographer in proving that Nero made this speech. Unfortunately 
it does not help to reconcile the conflicting dates. Suetonius gives 
51, Tacitus 53. Geer (loc. cit., 65) shows that Tacitus is to be 
trusted rather than Suetonius in this case. 

Numerous inscriptions bear witness to the popularity in the 
period of the Empire of the various types of entertainment men- 
tioned by both Tacitus and Suetonius in connection with Nero’s 
reign—the chariot races, stage plays, and gladiatorial shows. 

In chapter xu of the Nero Suetonius describes the visit to 
Rome of Tiridates, king of Armenia, after Rome’s successful con- 
clusion of a war with that troublesome country. He was cordially 
received by Nero, who gave him a seat at his right hand. “Then,” 
says Suetonius, ‘‘Nero closed the two doors of the temple of Janus 
as a sign that no war was left anywhere.” This closing of the 
temple of Janus is not mentioned by Tacitus and is denied by 
Orosius,!° so that we should be inclined to distrust Suetonius; but 
once again an inscription proves that Suetonius is correct, for 
coins of the period show the temple closed and bear the inscrip- 
tion, “Pace P. R. terra marigq(ue) parta, Ianum clusit S. C.’™ In 
connection with this same chapter a most interesting Greek in- 
scription was discovered by Dr. Chester McCown in the forum of 
Gerasa (the modern Jerash), in Syria, in the spring of 1931. This 
inscription states that in a certain year the officials of Gerasa 
erected a tower (or possibly a temple—there is a lacuna here) “‘in 
honor of the imperial peace.”” Dr. McCown has succeeded in prov- 
ing (by evidence too involved to quote here) that this inscription 
belongs to the year 66 or 67 A.D., that is, to Nero’s reign, and that 
therefore the phrase, irép ris elpnyys, plainly refers to 
the peace which was the occasion of Tiridates’ visit to Rome, and 
which resulted in the closing of the temple of Janus as described 


10 vir, 3. 
™ Henry Cohen, Description des Monnaies frappées sous l’ Empire Romain*: Paris 
(1880-1892), 1, 288-290. 
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by Suetonius in the present passage.” It appears from Tacitus 
(Ann., xm, 7) that Antiochus of Commagene, together with the 
Jewish prince Agrippa, had been ordered by Nero to aid the Ro- 
mans against Tiridates. It is not surprising, therefore, to find in 
Syria an inscription mentioning the peace made by Rome with 
Tiridates. But it was not until 1931 that epigraphic evidence made 
it possible for us to trust Suetonius and Tacitus in this matter. 

It is unfortunate but not surprising to find almost no inscrip- 
tions which serve as a commentary on the interesting passage of 
Suetonius concerning Nero’s treatment of the Christians. The era 
of Christian epigraphy had hardly begun. It is plain to be seen 
that Suetonius regarded the incident of the punishment of the 
Christians as deserving only of the most casual mention—a series 
of mere police regulations for the better order of the city. Tacitus 
had the same attitude, and the matter, since it seemed of no impor- 
tance, was probably not made the subject of inscriptions. 

But even negative evidence has its value, and the paucity of 
inscriptions from the province of Britain which mention Nero, 
when contrasted with the abundance of inscriptions mentioning 
emperors whose conquests extended the boundaries of the prov- 
ince, illustrates the truth of Suetonius’ statement that Nero was 
not interested in increasing or extending the empire and even 
thought of withdrawing the army from Britain.” 

Concerning Nero’s trip to Greece Suetonius has this to say: 
“He planned but two foreign tours—to Alexandria and Achaia— 
and he gave up the former on the very day that it was to have 
started, disturbed by a threatening portent.” That the trip to 

2 There are duplicate inscriptions. The first, published in 1899, was at first mis- 
understood, but later correctly interpreted by Kubitschek in 1900, by Schwartz in 1906, 
and by Schiirer in 1907. The second, discovered by McCown in 1931, confirmed these 
interpretations and definitely established the date as a.p. 66-67. Cf. R. Boecklin and 
J. P. Hyatt, AJA xxxvmt (1934), 511-522; C. B. Welles, Gerasa, City of the Decapolis: 
New Haven, American Schools of Oriental Research (1938), 395 f. Boecklin and Hyatt 
observe (loc. cit.): “It is interesting to notice that it [the Gerasa inscription] does not 
reflect the Roman victory over Tiridates, for the diplomacy and arms of Rome were 
frequently victorious, but instead, the much rarer celebration of peace.” 

18 The large body of inscriptions dealing with Britain forms a commentary upon the 
reigns of Claudius, Hadrian, and later emperors rather than upon that of Nero. (CIL 


vu; Eph. Ep., passim; L’Ann. Epig., passim.) 
4 References in this paragraph are: Nero 19, 23, and 24; Dittenberger and Purgold. 
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Greece was actually made seems to be proved by an honorary 
Greek inscription discovered on a fragment of stone (probably a 
water basin) which was found at Olympia in 1878. And in 1880, 
in the peristyle of the house in which the judges of the Olympic 
games held their meetings, a lead water pipe was discovered bear- 
ing the Latin inscription, ‘“Neronis Augusti.” The records of the 
Arval Brethren for September 25, A.D. 66 show that sacrifice was 
offered for Nero’s safe return, evidently from his journey to Greece 
in this year. These three inscriptions seem to support Suetonius’ 
statement, while the absence from the records of the Arval Breth- 
ren of any mention of a trip to Alexandria helps to confirm Sue- 
tonius’ statement that the journey to Alexandria was abandoned. 
Suetonius further adds that on his departure from Greece Nero 
presented the entire province with freedom, a statement which re- 
ceives striking proof from a Greek inscription of fifty-eight lines 
discovered in 1888—Nero’s edict summoning the Greeks to Corinth 
for the purpose of conferring liberty upon the entire province. 
It is known from this famous edict (cf. passages cited from 
IGS and Dessau, Joc. cit., in n. 14) that Nero manifested great 
respect for the Greek divinities (dueiSouar 5é tudv), and 
we are not surprised to learn from Suetonius that Nero in his jour- 
ney through Greece did not venture to take part in the Eleusinian 
Mysteries since “at the beginning the godless and wicked are 
warned by the herald’s proclamation to go hence.’"® This was 
shortly after the murder of Agrippina, and Nero was suffering 
from a guilty conscience. Dio says that he refused to visit Athens 
rov TWepi Tay "Epwiwr’ The Athenians themselves, how- 
ever, seem to have had no compunctions about honoring Nero, the 


Die Inschriften von Olympia: Berlin (1896), 287 (=IGS 815): [oi éxi rod devréplou dard 
[Népwros] xaicapos &avrod Oleoxddor Al éxpuos] "Exivixos, M[..., 
Avolvbcros [Acovvaiou], Au ’Odvyrig 4[véOnxar] or Dittenberger observes (note 
on this inscription in GS, loc. cit.) that the restoration ““Népwyvos’’ is quite certain, 
because 1) the letters fit into the lacuna, and 2) of those emperors whose names were 
erased from monuments because of a subsequent damnatio memoriae Nero alone was 
known to have been at Olympia (cf. Nero 49); ibid., 915 (on lead water pipe); Act. 
Frat. Arv. in CIL v1, 2046 (= Henzen op. cit., p. xx); IGS 814 (= Dessau, Inscriptiones 
Selectae: Berlin [1892-1916] 8794), Nero’s edict. A part of this edict reads: duelSouar 
rods Oeods 51a yijs dud Oadarrns alei wou 
18 Nero 34. 14. 
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matricide, for an honorary inscription on the architrave of Nero’s 
theatre in Athens has been dated A.p. 60, the year after Agrippina’s 
murder.!” 

As for the Eleusinian Mysteries, there is abundant evidence, both 
literary and epigraphic, to show that the Romans, especially in 
the period of the Empire, took a great interest in them.'* Even 
during the Republic several prominent men, for example, Sulla, 
probably Cicero and also Atticus, were initiated into them. The 
only Latin inscription ever found at Eleusis shows the interest 
taken in the city by Appius Claudius Pulcher, Cicero’s predecessor 
as governor of Cilicia. Augustus was initiated, and Claudius even 
planned to transfer the mysteries to Rome. The emperors after 
Nero had little interest in Greek cults, though Hadrian revived 
enthusiasm for the Eleusinian Mysteries by himself becoming an 
initiate. A metrical Greek inscription from Eleusis mentions his 
initiation. And it may be inferred from another Greek inscription 
that Antoninus Pius was initiated. MarcusAurelius and Commodus, 
according to still another inscription, were initiated together. After 
the time of Commodus there is little epigraphic evidence concern- 
ing the Eleusinian Mysteries. Two fourth-century Latin inscrip- 
tions, however, show the continued interest manifested in them at 
Rome. 

It is disappointing to find that Nero’s famous Golden House, 
which is so rich in archaeological interest, is productive of so little 
of epigraphic significance.!® The palace was unfinished at the time 
of Nero’s death. Many of the paintings with which the walls and 


17 7G mt, 158: [Acoviow xal KXavily Kalcaps [é« 
Ldiwy dv éOnxer orpaTnyoorros éni . . .|. For the date see JG, note, ad loc. 

18 References in this paragraph are: Plutarch, Swla 26; Cicero, De Leg. 1, 14; CIL 
547: [Ap. Claudilus Ap. f. Pulche[r| propylum Cere[ri] [et Proserpi|nae cos. vovit 
[tm] perato[r coepit Pulcher Clau\dius et Rex Mar\cius fec\erun|t ex testamento|. Cf. Cicero, 
Ad Alt. vi, 1, 26: Audio Appium rporbdaov Eleusine facere. Suetonius, Aug., 93; 
Dio 11, 4; trv, 9 (Augustus’ initiation); Suetonius, Claud. 25; IG m, 900 (Hadrian); 
Philios, “’ENITPA®AI ’EZ ’EAETLINOZ,” Bull. Corr. Hell. xx (1895), 119 f. (Ap 
toninus Pius); ’"E®. ’APX. (1885), 149, |. 13 f. (Marcus Aurelius and Commodus); 
CIL v1, 1779 and 1780 (fourth century). 

19 There is a possible allusion to it in CIL v1, 3719 (= Dessau, op. cit., 1774): Eumol pus 
Caesaris a sypellectile domus auriae (sic) et Claudia Pallas f. Soli et Lunae donum po- 
suerunt, 
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ceilings were decorated belong, therefore, to a later period. Repro- 
ductions of these paintings show that they were almost entirely 
without explanatory inscriptions, no doubt because the themes, 
e.g. the parting of Hector and Andromache, had long been familiar. 
The few inscriptions which were found in the west wing of the 
house belong to the period of Trajan. They consist of names 
scratched on the walls and are similar to the graffiti of Pompeii.”° 

Both Suetonius and Tacitus mention Burrus, Nero’s prefect of 
the guard." Suetonius merely states that Burrus was probably 
poisoned by Nero, but from Tacitus we learn that he had been 
appointed prefect by Agrippina, that as rectores imperatoriae 
iuventae he and Nero’s tutor, L. Annaeus Seneca, consistently 
opposed the aggressiveness of Agrippina, and that Rome felt for 
him a deep and lasting regret ‘“because of the remembrance of his 
worth (and incidentally too because of the merely passive virtue 
of his successor).” It remained for an inscription discovered in 1884 
at Vasio in Narbonese Gaul to tell us that Burrus had held impor- 
tant positions under Augustus, Tiberius, and Claudius, and that 
he was a provincial. Until the discovery of this inscription Burrus’ 
praenomen, Sextus, was unknown. In the same way Paetus Thra- 
sea’s nomen gentile, Clodius, was first learned from wax tablets of 
Pompeii. Before this discovery our chief knowledge of him was 
gained from Tacitus, who gives us a portrait of a man of firm pur- 
pose much respected in the Senate. Suetonius says that Nero 
charged him “with having a sullen mien like that of a teacher”! 

With regard to Nero’s character, it is to be expected that inscrip- 
tions would furnish little information. The faults and crimes of an 
emperor were not suitable subjects for inscriptions. But even here 
inscriptions do not fail us altogether, for they offer evidence of his 
fondness for the drama and interest in actors and, as I have al- 
ready mentioned, they supply evidence of his interest in the 


20 F. Weege, “‘Das Goldene Haus des Nero,” Jahrb. des deutschen archaeolog. Instituts 
xxvitt (1913), 127-244, lists twelve graffiti and gives reproductions of the paintings. 

*1 References in this paragraph are: Nero 35; Ann. x1, 42; xi, 2; x1v, 51; CIL xu, 
5842 (= Dessau, op. cit., 1321): Vasiens. Voclontii] patrono, Sex. Afranio Sex. f. Voltlinia] 
Burro trib. mil., proc. Augustae, proc. Ti. Caesar|is|, proc. divi Claudi, prale|f. praetori, 
orna|ment)is consular|ibus|. (The Augustae of the inscription is Livia.) CIL rv, Tab. 
Cer. Pomp. Nos. XxXt1, XX1V-xxvi (Paetus Thrasea). 
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Olympic games and his superstitious reverence for the gods of 
Greece. I have not found many inscriptions which contradict 
Suetonius’ account. In fact, whatever Suetonius’ faults may be 
when he indulges his taste for gossip, it must be admitted that 
when he states a definite historical fact he is surprisingly accurate. 

Literary rather than epigraphic sources furnish information con- 
cerning the two pseudo-Neros, and also concerning the legend of 
Nero as Anti-Christ and as the “‘Beast’”’ of the Apocalypse. 

A good modern biography of Nero—for example, that of Bern- 
ard Henderson**—may be said to surpass Suetonius’ account in 
many respects. Not the least of the advantages enjoyed by the 
modern biographer is the privilege of weighing historical facts by 
means of epigraphic evidence. He has access to inscriptions which 
were either unknown to the ancient writer or were regarded as of 
slight importance. 

Yet Suetonius’ account of Nero does not suffer when put to the 
test of epigraphic investigation and interpretation. On the con- 
trary, the inscriptions which I have discussed in this article, to- 
gether with others of a more general nature bearing upon the pe- 
riod, must, I feel sure, go far to vindicate Suetonius. A modern 
biographer of Nero who makes use of epigraphic evidence can ap- 
proach his task, if not with complete confidence in the reliability 
of Suetonius, at least with renewed respect for it. The work of 
recovering inscriptions continues, and it may be that the last word 
has not yet been said concerning the life of the emperor who was 
the last of the Julio-Claudian line. 


% Bernard W. Henderson, The Life and Principate of the Emperor Nero: London 
(1905). 
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NEW LIGHT ON SCALIGER 


No better introduction could be desired to the life and works of 
the marvelous Joseph Justus Scaliger than Mr. Warren Blake’s 
fine study (CJ xxxvi [Nov. 1940] 83-91), nor is any theme more 
timely than the story of the man who demonstrated as none other 
how great are the staying powers of scholarship in a world fallen 
upon evil times. To all existing Scaligerana, however, there remain 
yet a few notes to be added, from hitherto neglected sources, to 
correct some common misconceptions. 

The Name.—lIt is well in holding up the image of Scaliger as a 
guide and inspiration to the studiosa iuventus to establish the prop- 
er pronunciation of his celebrated name. There is an endearing 
quality to ‘‘Scaliger” with a hard g; something catchy—almost 
rakish—that is missing from the universally recommended “‘Scali- 
jer.” The novice guilty of ‘“‘Scaligger” is sure to be corrected if not 
rebuked by the polite insistence of his betters on the French or 
Italian form of the name—as colorless to our ears as the other is 
lively. It is with considerable satisfaction that we are able to op- 
pose to those who pedantically insist on the soft g a no less pedantic 
and quite crushing argument for the other. 

Mr. Robinson’s useful collection of materials on Scaliger includes 
(facing page 59) a portrait of the great man “from the engraving 
by J. de Leeuw, made from a water-color portrait of Scaliger painted 
shortly before his death,’ in which he holds in his left hand a 
missive addressed ‘‘to Joseph Scaliger,” while with his right he 
pens a reply headed Js. Casaubono Ioseph Scaliger S. P. Now the 


1G. W. Robinson, Autobiography of Joseph Scaliger: Cambridge (Mass.) (1927), 21. 
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note which he holds from Casaubon is addressed to Scaliger in 
Arabic, the name being written with exaggerated attention to 
phonetic values: ‘“Yiisuf Sqaligh-r.””? The g of the name is here ren- 
dered by Arabic ghain, and we are fortunate in knowing the exact 
sound of that letter when used by our two learned correspondents; 
for Scaliger explains with great exactness in a letter to his friend 
(Epist. tx [1606]) that ghain is always to be pronounced as a 
hard g, never like the soft French or Italian 7 or g, which must be 
represented, he insists, by Arabic jim (‘“‘Gimel’’): 

. . . quia pronunciatio Gimel apud Arabas in omni syllaba est, ut apud Gallos 
in Ge, & Gi, hoc est, mollis. Quando autem Arabes Ga volunt usurpare, 


utuntur ‘ain cum puncto (i.e. ghain, as it appears in the portrait), quod est 
illorum g Germanicum ... hoc est, durum.... 


In the portrait from the Senate Hall in the University of Leyden 
(the frontispiece of Robinson’s book) Scaliger is shown solemnly 
penning an Arabic missive upside down! But this is a slip that could 
not possibly have occurred where it was a case not of copying any 
Arabic writing at hand, but of actually composing the text, and we 
may be sure that whoever it was who advised the artist or supplied 
him with the writing—and it may have been Scaliger himself— 
knew what he was doing when he wrote the name to be pronounced 
in the classical Latin, or English, manner with a hard, gutteral g. 

Scaliger as Autodidactus.—It is more than a matter of idle curios- 
ity to inquire by what procedure the most learned of mortals ac- 
quired his education. After 1555, when he was fifteen, Scaliger 
“never returned to school; nor did he get any regular instruction at 
home.” At nineteen he went to Paris to study with the great 
Turnebus, but of that study he reports non diu viva voce, sed potius 
mutis magistris usus sum, and he applies to himself Casaubon’s 
own protestations of being opsimathes et autodidactus (Epist. 
xxxv [1594]). “Of the four years Scaliger spent at the University 
of Paris,” writes Patisson after long searching, “nothing is 
known.’ We only just glimpse the young student for a brief mo- 


2 Written with long alif where a short one (on which the accent would fall naturally) 
would have done as well, and with emphatic gaf instead of kaf; the transliteration does 
not give the name its Arabic form, which would be Jskalliji(i)r, but attempts only to 
preserve its current pronunciation. 8 Mark Pattison, Essays: Oxford (1889), 1, 139, 
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ment as the door of his solitary study closes upon him, and are left 
with the picture—drawn by both Bernays and Patisson—of the 
baffled beginner, failing to comprehend the advanced lectures of 
Turnebus, locking himself in a garret to seize in time the crown of 
learning aus eigener, autodidaktischer Machtvollkommenheit (Ber- 
nays). Bayle in his “Dictionary” suggests a different motive for 
Scaliger’s retirement, namely that he found Turnebus’ class not too 
advanced but too slow and backward, and so “‘he shut himself up 
in his closet, resolving to use no master but himself.’ Bayle then 
goes on to note that after mastering Greek, Scaliger ‘‘turned his 
thoughts to the Hebrew tongue, which he learned by himself with 
great facility.’ 

Now it is definitely known that Scaliger did not learn Hebrew 
“by himself with great facility,’”® and yet in making the claim 
Bayle is taking no greater liberties than when he and others state 
that Scaliger was autodidactus in Greek, the authority for both 
claims being the same, namely the important “First Epistle.” It 
is only a complete lack of documents that forces one to assume 
that he pursued a course of self-education with brilliant success 
in the more difficult field and total failure in the other. Scaliger’s 
self-education rests simply on the argument of silence. 

The silence is now broken by a few welcome words, scribbled be- 
neath the frontispiece portrait in a book of Scaliger’s Epistolae 
Omnes, now in the University of California Library, published in 
Frankfort in 1628 and acquired in the same year by one who signs 
himself Andreas Lucius, possibly of the famous Swiss family of 
philologists. Throughout the book Lucius has jotted down mar- 
ginal notes, among them the above mentioned, which reads: 
Solu(s) hic est sapiens, alii volitant velut umbrae. Hic ille est, quem in prima 
adhuc aetate tantopere admiratus est vir in literis maximus, Hadrianus 
Turnebus, ut portentosi ingenii juvenem appellare non dubitaret. Ut in epistola 


quadam ad Meursium scripta Jacobus Gillosus Consiliarius Gallicus instatur 
(sic). 


4 Jakob Bernays, Joseph Justus Scaliger: Berlin (1855), 5; cf. Blake, CLassicaL 
JouRNAL xxxv1, 85. 5 Under article “‘Scaliger” in his Dictionary. 

® Pattison, op. cit., 138; Barnays, 36. We find Scaliger, very shortly after taking up 
the language, seeking instruction from various experts, Scaligerana 1, art., “Iudaei’’: 
Bernays, 123 f.; Pattison, 202. 
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The Meursius in question is the celebrated Jan van Meurs, in 
whose youthful studies Scaliger had taken a lively interest.’ 
Jacques Gillot, who here reports on Scaliger, was one of those 
whose chief delight is to search out and cultivate the genius of 
others, in which generous zeal he made his home the intellectual 
clearing-house of the age.* His keen interest in the studies of others, 
as well as the fact that he and Scaliger were studying the same 
things in Paris at the same time (they were of about the same age, 
Gillot perhaps somewhat older), makes him the man most likely 
to know the facts about Scaliger’s Paris days. Certainly the picture 
of the young student commanding the admiration of the great 
professor of Greek from the first agrees far better with what is 
known of the man’s character and accomplishments, of his policy 
of always taking fullest advantage of whatever instruction was 
available, of the zeal with which he would throw himself into the 
thick of any important discussion, than does the strange picture 
of the abashed and retiring youth which Scaliger only suggests 
and which his biographers have filled out. Scaliger was anything 
but a self-taught recluse. 

Scaliger’s Titles —One of the most engaging aspects of Scaliger 
study is the variety of epithets which have always been attached 
to his name. From the hand of the enthusiastic Lucius we have 
witness of how even in Scaliger’s own day men were intrigued by 
these gorgeous epithets; for that student collects them as one would 
stamps, and fills the fly-leaf of the book mentioned with lists of 
Nomina Scaligero a doctissimis hominibus data, much as Robinson 
has chosen a number of such epithets as the opening words of his 
book. Lucius’ collection, which includes where possible the names 
of the inventors of the various “blurbs ” is worth citing: 


Abyssus eruditionis, Scientiarum mare, sol doctorum, patris divini divina 


7 Scaliger was greatly angered that one of Meursius’ early promise should have been 
spoiled by too much success, Scaligerana, art. ‘“Meursius”; Bayle writes (Dict., art. 
‘““Meursius’’): “We learn from Vossius’s 114th Letter that Scaliger had many strokes in 
them (i.e. his epistolae) against Meursius, whose name was suppressed in the impression 
by substituting an asterisc.’”” Cf. Eyssenhardt in Allgem. deutsche Biographie, art. 
“Meursius”; and Michaud, Biographie Universelle xxvim, 155-157 

8 Michaud, of. cit., xv1, 464f. It was at Gillot’s house that the authors of the Satyre 
Menippee “‘were united in a veritable cult of the absent Scaliger.” Pattison, Jsaac 
Casaubon: Oxford (1892), 115. 
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suboles, genus Deorum, Perpetuus literarum dictator, Hercules Musarum 
(Casaub.), Unicum saeculi decus (Cas.), Daemonium hominis (Lips.), Litera- 
torum Rex (Lips.), Illustrissimum ingenium huius (?) aevi (Lips.), Magnus 
filiarum Mnemosynes Antipes (Lips.), Divini ingenii vir (Florens Christianus), 
Maximum naturae opus & miraculum, Extremus naturae conatus, Aquila in 
nubibus (Lips.), Unus, cui tota Musarum sacris operatorum cohors assurgit, 
cui principes Musici coetus fasces submittunt (Casaub.), Sol unicus doc- 
trinarum & eruditionis (Cas.), Mirificus vir, & quem Homeri verbis iure 
appelles: pova (Lips.). 
NIBLEY 


CLAREMONT COLLEGES 


THE CLASSICS IN THE POETRY OF HOUSMAN 


In an autobiographical note sent to a French translator of some 
of his poems, A. E. Housman writes of the influences in his poetry 
as follows: 


“Reader of the Greek Anthology” is not a good name for me. Of course I 
have read it, or most of it, but with no special heed; and my favorite Greek 
poet is Aeschylus. No doubt I have unconsciously been influenced by the 
Greeks and Latins, but I was surprised when critics spoke of my poetry as 
“classical.” Its chief sources of which I am conscious are Shakespeare’s songs, 
The Scotch Border Ballads, and Heine.' 


Investigation of Housman’s poetry reveals a somewhat wider 
influence of the classical poets? than one would be led to expect 
from the author’s statement. In More Poems, xtvi, the title, 
“Alta Quies,” which Miss Brown (C.J. xxxvu, 225) traces to 
Aeneid vi, 522: 

dulcis et alta quies placidaeque simillima morti, 
appears as ‘“‘Parta Quies’* in The Collected Poems of A. E. Hous- 
man. The editor explains the change in a note on the text (p. 251): 
“ . . the original text and the title (from Virgil, Aeneid m1, 495) 
have been restored from the 1881 printing in Waifs and Strays 
(Vol. 1, No. vi, Oxford, Blackwell).’”’* A further instance of Hous- 


1 Quoted by Laurence Housman, Memories of A. E. Housman, the Saturday Review of 


Literature, Sept. 19, 1936. p. 15. 2 Cf. C. J. xxxvu, 34, 96 f. 
3 New York, Henry Holt and Co. (1940), 211. Cf. Aeneid m1, 495: Vobis parta quies 
nullum maris aequor arandum. 


‘ Quoted with the permission of Henry Holt and Co. and of Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
authorized American publisher of More Poems, included in The Collected Poems of A. E. 
Housman. 
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man’s indebtedness to Vergil is found by John Sparrow’ in the 
poem, “Hell Gate,’”’ where the description of the walls of Hell: 


Wall and rampart risen to sight 
Cast a shadow not of night, 
And beyond them seemed to glow 
Bonfires lighted long ago. 
And against a smoulder dun 

And a dawn without a sun 

Did the nearing bastion loom. 

Ever darker hell on high 

Reared its strength upon the sky, 
recalls Vergil’s lines in Aeneid v1, 549-554: 


Moenia lata videt triplici circumdata muro, 

quae rapidus flammis ambit torrentibus amnis, 
porta adversa ingens solidoque adamante columnae, 
vis ut nulla virum, non ipsi exscindere bello 
caelicolae valeant; stat ferrea turris ad auras... .° 


Sparrow also brings to our notice reminiscences of Catullus and 
Sappho,’ and after stressing the classic restraint in Housman’s 
style, adds: 

“One other classical parallel deserves quotation: in Last Poems, 
XXV, stanza 2, the lines 


I took my question to the shrine that has not ceased 
from speaking, 

The heart within, that tells the truth and tells it 
twice as plain; 


seem to be a recollection of Lucretius 1., 736-739 (=v., 111 f.): 


multa bene ac divinitus invenientes 
ex adyto tamquam cordis responsa dedere 
sanctius et multo certa ratione magis quam 
Pythia quae tripode ex Phoebi lauroque profatur.” 


5 Cf. Echoes in the Poetry of A. E. Housman, The Nineteenth Century and After cxv 
(1934), 247 f. 

6 Sparrow calls attention to resemblances to Vergil’s description in Milton’s Paradise 
Lost 11, 643-648, which passage in turn made its contribution to Housman’s composite 
description. 7 Cited also by Miss Sanford, C.J. xxxvu, 223 f. 
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Two of Housman’s lyrics show traces of the influence of Ovid, 
or at least continue the Ovidian tradition. The story of Narcissus*® 
is given a novel setting in A Shropshire Lad xv:° 


Look not in my eyes, for fear 
They mirror true the sight I see, 
And there you find your face too clear 
And love it and be lost like me. 
One the long nights through must lie 
Spent in star-defeated sighs, 
But why should you as well as I 
Perish? gaze not in my eyes. 


A Grecian lad, as I hear tell, 
One that many loved in vain, 
Looked into a forest well 
And never looked away again. 
There, when the turf in springtime flowers, 
With downward eye and gazes sad, 
Stands amid the glancing showers 
A jonquil, not a Grecian lad. 


Again, the romantic tale of Hero and Leander,’ retold by the 
Greek poet, Musaeus, in the fourth or fifth century A.D., is trans- 
muted into new beauty in the following poem :# 


Tarry delight, so seldom met, 
So sure to perish, tarry still; 
Forbear to cease or languish yet, 
Though soon you must and will. 


By Sestos town, in Hero’s tower, 
On Hero’s heart Leander lies; 
The signal torch has burned its hour 
And sputters as it dies. 


Beneath him, in the nighted firth, 
Between two continents complain 
The seas he swam from earth to earth 

And he must swim again. 


Worthy of mention are Housman’s three translations from 
Aeschylus, Septem Contra Thebas 848-860; Sophocles, Oedipus 


8 Cf. Metamorphoses 11, 402-510. 

Cf. A Shropshire Lad: New York, Three Sirens Press (1932), 36. 

10 Cf. Ovid, Heroides and cf. also Musaeus, Ta xaé’ ‘Hpd Aéavdpor, 
Bonn (1912). 11 Cf. More Poems: London, Jonathan Cape (1936), 32. 
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Coloneus 1211-1248; and Euripides, Alcestis 962-1005,” made in 
1890 at the request of A. W. Pollard for his forthcoming book, 
Odes from the Greek Dramatists.¥ 

HERBERT C. LipscomMB 


RANDOLPH-MAcoN WoMAN’S COLLEGE 7 


12 Cf. The Collected Poems of A. E. Housman, ed. cit., 243-247. 

18 Cf. Alfred Edward Housman, Recollections, by Katharine E. Symons, A. W. Pollard, 
Laurence Housman, R. W. Chambers, Alan Ker, A. S. F. Gow, John Sparrow: New 
York, Henry Holt and Co. (1937), 42 f. Reference made with the permission of Henry 
Holt and Co. 


THE ETYMOLOGY OF MANUBIAE 


In giving the etymology of manubiae, ‘“‘spoils of war,’’ Walde 
prefers Vanitek’s suggestion of manus and habeo and discredits 
Prellwitz’ *manu-dh-iae, “what is put into the hand, what is de- 
livered up.’”? Ernout and Meillet dismiss the problem with the 
phrase formation obscure. 

No one, however, so far as I can find out, has suggested the pos- 
sibility of *manu-dye-iae, “what is heaped up onto the hand,” 
where dye- is the same root as found in bonus (<dyenos) and in beo 
(<*dyejo). The fundamental meaning of this root seems to have 
been “to heap up.’ 

I do not know that this etymology is at all superior to those 
listed by Walde, but it seems to have as much possibility as they 
do. The primitive picture perhaps is that of the conquered placing 
one article after another of his possessions into the hands of the 
conqueror—an act of submission as well as the actual parting with 
one’s possessions. 

JonaH W. D. SKILEs 
WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 
FULTON MIssourRI 


1A. Walde, Lateinisches etymologisches Worterbuch?: Heidelberg, Winter (1910), 463. 

2A, Ernout and A. Meillet, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue latine®: Paris, 
Klincksieck (1939), 590. 

* Cf. Ernout and Meillet, op. cit., 107: Le sens premier de beatus semble avoir été 
“comblé de biens, ayant tout de qu’il lui faut, n’ayant rien a désirer.” 


Book Rebiews 


[Review copies of classical books should be sent to the Editorial Office of the 
JouRNAL at Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. Such works will always be listed 
in the department of Recent Books, and those which seem most important to the 
readers of the JouRNAL will also be reviewed in this department. The editor-in-chief 
reserves the right of appointing reviewers.] 


CHASE, ALSTON Hurp, and Puriirps, Henry, A New Introduction 
to Greek: Ann Arbor, Edwards Brothers, Inc. (1941). Pp. vi 
+112. $2.50. 


This excellent beginners’ book is intended for college students 
and senior preparatory students. In style of presentation it is mid- 
way between A. S. Way’s Greek through English and White’s 
First Greek Book. It can be covered in a three-hour semester course 
if necessary. Contract verbs and ju verbs are introduced early 
(lesson eleven and lesson fourteen). The vocabularies are of moder- 
ate length. Derivatives are indicated wherever they exist, and in 
examples and illustrations Greek derivatives are used (e.g., A, 
lambda, pronounced like / in labyrinth). Definitions of form and 
syntax are admirably brief and clear (e.g., the rules for accent, pp. 
2 and 3). The dual number is not included in paradigms, but is 
dealt with in the Appendix, where will also be found an excellent 
table of pronouns and adverbs and an admirable brief summary 
of the syntax of cases and moods. Teachers of beginning Greek 
who have been dismayed, as I have, by the amount of material to 
be covered before even the Anabasis can be read will welcome this 
condensed manual. 

But the most admirable feature of this book is the introduction, 
beginning with lesson fourteen, of short passages from great mas- 
ters of literature—Simonides, Menander, Aeschylus, Herodotus, 
Aristotle. These are never more than a single sentence. It is sug- 
gested that they be worked out at sight in class and then be com- 
mitted to memory. This is sound pedagogy and happens also to be 
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good sense. An Index of proper names gives brief but essential 
information about each author and prevents the learner from er- 
roneously supposing that Socrates is merely a shortened and inti- 
mate designation for Isocrates. To introduce early in the book some 
of the propositions of Euclid is more than a clever device to interest 
the boys who like geometry. This and the inclusion of so many 
other authors must give the student an inkling of the richness of 
Greek literature and the breadth of Greek culture. 

The authors are to be congratulated on a most admirable book. 

Louis E. Lorp 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Plato (selections), translated into English with an Introduction 
and Prefatory Notes, by LANE Cooper: New York, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1938). Pp. lviii+436. $3.50. 


The selection—Phaedrus, Ion, Gorgias, Symposium, and parts 
of the Republic and the Laws—is especially for students of rhetoric, 
poetry, and aesthetics in general. As such it has more unity and co- 
herence than many books of selections. Although not entirely con- 
venient for a philosophy course, Professor Cooper’s choice of 
passages seems ideal for the literary approach in courses such as he 
himself teaches. Even for the young student of philosophy, the 
book gives a fairer first view than do criticisms of Plato conceived 
as a would-be systematic philosopher. It is certainly more edifying 
to have the literary presentation first, and then search for the 
somewhat elusive philosophy. For the philosopher is apt to be un- 
aware of, or merely irritated by, the dramatic devices, the irony, 
the playfulness of Plato. Perhaps this is like saying that one should 
familiarize himself with Plato first, then Aristotle, instead of deal- 
ing seriously with the fairly explicit Aristotle, and then being an- 
noyed because Plato wrote dramas rather than essays in his pupil’s 
manner. 

The Introduction and Prefaces are not perfunctory and mechani- 
cal, but significant and suggestive interpretation marked at times 
by unconventional candor. The preface to the Symposium contains 
an original suggestion of reminiscences in it of the play with which 
Agathon had just won and inferences as to the character of that 
play. In the Introduction and occasionally elsewhere a sincere in- 
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terest is expressed in benefiting the undergraduate, and though in 
a book of translations there is unequivocal insistence on the great 
superiority of Greek for the student. The English style is gracious, 
though unostentatious, in prefaces and translations alike. Some- 
thing of the charming colloquial urbanity of Plato himself seems 
to characterize it. 

I do not understand why the parenthesis ‘without a chariot’ on 
page five, in describing the figure of the charioteer and the two 
horses in the Phaedrus; for compare ra &\\a(6xjyuara) in 247B. I 
think too that, on page 257, the meaning is not, ‘“‘possessing (the 
beautiful) frees the possessor from the cruel pain,” (Symposium 
206£), but that the “possessor of the beautiful frees the lover, who 
has it not, from pain” ; compare Phaedrus 251 and 2524, where also 
tov éxovra is not the lover. On page 61 I should translate Phaedrus 
2718, ‘‘otherwise he has not yet profited by the speeches he has 
attended and heard,” (cf. this use of rAéov in Rep. 3414 and perhaps 
A pol. 19a) rather than, “he never will know anything more than 
what he heard.” ‘‘Exclusively” on page 106 seems to overtranslate 
7d kopos. But the translation in general is certainly sympathetic, 
accurate, and beautiful. 

Without being in any sense uncritical, this book gives evidence 
throughout of having been prepared by a reverent, literary scholar, 
without that misplaced egotism which obscures for some scholars 
the meaning of the Greek before them. It is gratifying that the 
author can admire Aristotle without damning Plato by way of 
corollary, and even more gratifying that he can admire and enjoy 
Plato and encourage others to do so, rather than to patronize or 
exploit him. 

CLYDE MURLEY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


SMITH, CHARLES EDWARD, and MoorHeEapD, PAut Grapy, A Short 
History of the Ancient World, “The Century Historical Series’: 
New York, D. Appleton-Century Co. (1939). Pp. xvi+653. $3.75. 


This volume, written by two members of the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Louisiana, 


has been designed primarily as a basic text for college courses in ancient his- 
tory. While a substantial amount of political history has been included, it is 
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hoped that a sufficiently inclusive presentation of cultural history has been 
given to adapt the work for use as one of the texts in survey courses in the 
history of Western Civilization. (Preface, p. vii.) 


The book does not deviate from the usually accepted chronological 
scheme and does not attempt to embark on new interpretations. 
On the whole the material is distributed with balance. Particu- 
larly deserving of commendation is the very serious attention given 
to Greek literature interpreted as an integral part of classical 
culture. The brief synopses of the Jiiad and the Odyssey, the para- 
graphs dedicated to Greek poetry—with short selections from 
various poets—and drama, the analysis of Greek historiography 
and oratory are the features which distinguish the book from simi- 
lar textbooks and serve a useful purpose. 

Unfortunately, the authors have not been as successful in their 
presentation of Greek art. It is obvious that the value of a text- 
book of this nature, and particularly of its chapters dealing with 
art, depends to a very considerable extent upon the illustrative 
material. In this respect the work does not measure up to the 
standards acceptable to even the most benevolent critic. The illus- 
trations included in the book number a paltry eleven—Egyptian 
art—3, Greek art—6, Roman art—2. Such important monuments 
as Paestum, Persepolis, the Roman Forum have been completely 
ignored. The selection of illustrative material leaves much to be 
desired. For instance, the authors have chosen very poor photo- 
graphs of the Parthenon and of the Erechtheum—the Porch of the 
Maidens is almost invisible; for some unknown reason, instead of 
showing the Pantheon in its entirety the authors have selected a 
very poor picture of the interior only. Quite inadequate are the 
plans of Doric and Ionic temples. Not a single example of Cretan 
or of Greek or Roman sculpture is included; the reader looks in 
vain for ground-plan of a Greek or Roman house, for a reproduc- 
tion of a Roman triumphal arch or column. Under these conditions 
it is justifiable to doubt whether the reader will profit by the short 
paragraphs dedicated to ancient art. The authors do not avail 
themselves of even those possibilities which the limited number of 
illustrations affords. Thus, for instance, the many technical terms 
used in connection with Greek architecture are not pointed out by 
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the illustrations. For example, terms like “‘stylobate,” ‘“echinus,”’ 
“sima” and others so completely foreign to the average student 
could be explained by the illustration given on page 154, and de- 
tails of the Greek temple like “‘naos,” “triglyphs,” “metopes” and 
others, by the illustration on page 282. On page 153 the authors 
speak about the “entasis” but explain its meaning only on page 
284. 

Turning to the chapters covering the history of the Roman 
world, the reader is impressed by the attention which the authors 
give to its political history, out of all proportion to that paid 
other aspects of Roman life. The sections dealing with Roman lit- 
erature, particularly of the early period, are much more meager 
than those on Greek literature; thus only one page is allotted to 
Plautus and only half a page to Terence (pp. 398 f). The picture of 
early Roman culture before the end of the second century is very 
schematic (pp. 395-401). Scarcely any reader will gather a correct 
idea of Roman art from reading this book. The summary of Roman 
sculpture, both of the Augustan Age and of the following epochs 
(p. 513 f.; p. 567 f.), is erratic and incomplete; the originality of 
Roman sculpture—for instance in the field of portrait sculpture 
and historical reliefs—is not brought out, and the columns—this 
typical example of Roman art—are not even mentioned. 

It is impossible to understand the motives which prompted the 
authors to leave the subject of Roman law with just a few casual 
remarks. This is the more striking, since they themselves realize 
its importance as a “‘model for’ succeeding ages” (p. 335). The 
Twelve Tables are mentioned without any attempt to describe 
their character and content. This is especially inconsistent because 
the authors give a rather complete characterization of the Baby- 
lonian (pp. 46-48) and Assyrian (pp. 66-67) laws. The entire 
problem of the ius honorarium which played such an important 
role in the life of Rome is settled in nine lines (p. 543). Not a word 
is given to judicial procedure and its evolution although a whole 
page (603) is devoted to the Germanic judicial procedure. Abso- 
lutely unsatisfactory are the remarks about Roman jurisprudence. 
In speaking of Labeo and Capito, the leading jurists of the Au- 
gustan Age, the authors limit themselves to the statement: “[They] 
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were heads of rival schools known as the Sabinians and the Pro- 
culians; the former was opposed to Caesarism, but the latter 
deferred to monarchical principles.” (p. 504) This characterization 
shows a deplorable miscomprehension of the two lawyers, the 
trend of whose ideas is so precisely defined in the well-known state- 
ment of Pomponius (Dig. 1, 2, 2, 47). 

The concluding section of the book, treating of the collapse of 
the Western Empire (pp. 608-613), is of value, but while the econom- 
ic factors which contributed to the collapse are duly emphasized, 
the other causes are dealt with most summarily. The absence of a 
chapter about the destinies of the Eastern Empire is very regret- 
table. 

A noteworthy characteristic of the book is the excessive number 
of footnotes. The authors in their Preface justify this departure by 
their desire to indicate the source of the quotations and to make 
the reader aware of the various controversies. In principle this 
zeal on the part of the authors is understandable but it is rather out 
of place in a book written for a very definite type of reader. It is 
apparent that not many readers of such a textbook will make use 
of the varied foreign sources. 

There are many inaccuracies which crop up continually in the 
text and detract considerably from its value. It is too tedious a 
task to enumerate them, but a few random examples will suffice. 
Note 2 on page 283 reads “the word Parthenon means ‘of the 
maidens,’ Athena and her invisible companions.” Obviously the 
authors mistake this word for a genitive whereas the Greek word 
mapJevwy is a nominative meaning ‘‘the maidens’ chamber.” On 
page 335 the Codex Iuris Civilis instead of the Corpus Turis 
Civilis is mentioned. The Cambridge Ancient History consists of 
twelve volumes, and not eleven as is stated on p. 13, n. 12. 

A number of statements made in the book are open to discus- 
sion. For example: According to the authors, the “ethical princi- 
ples [of the Jews] were not on a high spiritual plane” (p. 95). To 
say the least, this naked statement is in striking contrast with pre- 
vailing opinion, and here a footnote indicating that other opinions 
are available would not be amiss. 

A reading of any of the new textbooks which appear every year 
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always stirs up the doubt whether they really have a raison 
d’étre. All these books add very little to the monumental work of 
this type—Breasted’s Ancient Times. However, there is one posi- 
tive element in this perennial arrival of new textbooks on ancient 
history, and that is that they are tangible evidence of a never- 
ceasing interest in that field. 
MICHAEL GINSBURG 

UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


GRACE, FREDERICK R., Archaic Sculpture in Boeotia: Cambridge, 
Harvard University Press (1939). Pp. vii+86, figures 83. $5. 


This eminently scholarly and finely illustrated work reflects no 
little credit on the author. The term “archaic’’ of the title envelops 
the period from the Late Geometric to about the close of the sixth 
century. The Boeotian sculptures of this era have been handled in 
some form or other by earlier scholars, and if Mr. Grace leans some- 
what heavily on several shoulders, particularly Hampe’s and Ure’s, 
the independence and thoroughness of his re-examination of the ma- 
terial is manifest on every page. The study, while marked by so- 
briety and lack of extravagances, is by no means wanting in the 
stimulating and provocative element. Few will challenge the au- 
thor’s main conclusions: that there is no such thing as an isolated 
school of Boeotian, or any other, art; and that primitive and ar- 
chaic art marches, in Greece at least, somewhat spasmodically 
toward the goal of naturalism. His main difficulty will be in per- 
suading the specialist to accept the details of his chronological sys- 
tem. He evinces a tendency, by no means confined to himself, to 
favor a perilously early dating for many sixth-century pieces. The 
result of this process is to leave us facing a strange dearth of pro- 
duction in the last pre-Persian generation. 

The earliest Boeotian sculptures are terra-cottas—the strange 
bell-shaped form, the ‘“‘bird-faced” figurine, plastic relief on pithoi, 
and the miniature Hermlike shape with carefully modeled head and 
polos, the “pappas.’’ Bronzes are extremely rare; the stone kouroi 
become fairly common in the sixth century. In most instances, de- 
tails concerning the archaeological context of their discovery have 
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been forgotten ; hence the author is obliged to frame his chronology 
on the strength of minute stylistic considerations. Strangely, per- 
haps, he fails to illustrate various early types, mainly Tanagran— 
warriors, riders, figures in prayer, seated “goddesses” sometimes 
accompanied by infants. 

A few minor matters in the following pages inspire comment: 
(28 and elsewhere) for ‘‘Amasis” read ‘‘Amasis Painter’’; (34) the 
Scheurleer Collection of The Hague has changed its name and habi- 
tation; (37) the objects here described as saucers are surely jar-lids; 
(47) though the figurine BM B47 is very similar to one from Rhit- 
sona, Grave 40, I think it quite impossible that they should be 
offspring of the same mould; (58 ff.) nor can I agree that the head 
in Athens, Nat. Mus. 15, is “brutal, almost cruel,” reflecting the 
primitive Theban. The effect is unintentional and is superinduced 
by the “line-drawing” technique, the “‘relief-map” effect that re- 
jects modeling in favor of pinching—a technique found as late as 
Hellenistic times. 

There is a fair number of “faults escaped,” particularly in foreign 
words. The umlaut sign is missing from German words in 10, 23, 47, 
79, and 85; the accent, from a French word in 3. Accents are miss- 
ing or faulty in the case of Greek words in 42, 51, 72 (several, and 
read ‘Odnyés), and 77. For consistency’s sake, the names of journals 
in 85, 86 should be italicized, and “Fréhner”’ and “‘Kuehn”’ so writ- 
ten in 47 and 77 respectively. Also, in 4, line 1, insert ‘“‘to” after 
“than.” In 50 read “Tyszkiewicz,” and in 49, 50 change “‘geomet- 
ric’ to roman type. In 80 read “‘antiken” for “antike.” 

A. D. FRASER 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Grace L. Beede, University of South Dakota, Vermillion, S. D. The 
aims of this department are threefold: to assist the inexperienced teacher of Latin 
to help the experienced teacher keep in touch with matters of interest to the professional 
world, and to serve as a receiving center and distributing point for questions and con- 
tributions on teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages of 
this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing with projects, 
tests, interest devices, methods, and material are requested. Anything intended for 
publication should be typed on stationery of regular size. All correspondence should be 
addressed to the editor of this department.] 


The Réle of the Classicist in Vocabulary Building 


In 1934 Professor Johnson O’Connor, Director of the Human 
Engineering Laboratories at Stevens Institute, made the following 
statement: 

An extensive knowledge of the exact meanings of English words accom- 
panies outstanding success in this country more often than any other single 


characteristic which the Human Engineering Laboratories have been able to 
isolate and measure. 


This was a conclusion reached after a study of the vocabularies of 
some twenty thousand people from all walks of life—students, 
college graduates, business and professional men. More recent 
studies have yielded similar conclusions and have shown that 
vocabulary is an important factor of success both in school and in 
later life.? 

At the same time, however, Professor O’Connor discovered that 
of the many thousands of adults tested, fifty per cent did not know 
the meanings of such words as “rectitude,” “‘ameliorate,” ‘‘can- 
dor,” and “‘chaste,”’ and ninety-nine per cent were unacquainted 
with words such as “enervate,” “ingenuous,” ‘‘tenuous,”’ etc. 
From many quarters come complaints of the limited vocabularies 

1 Johnson O’Connor, “Vocabulary and Success,” The Atlantic Monthly, February, 
1934, p. 160. 


2W. D. Templeman, “Vocabulary and Success in College,’ School and Society 11 
(February 17, 1940), 221-224. 
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of college men and women. For example, the following illustrate 
the type of error made by some college graduates seeking teaching 
certificates in New York City: a) “Indigent matter cannot be 
eaten without serious consequence.”’ b) ‘“The dead man had wished 
to be cremated, and the increment scattered to the winds.” 
c) “The perfunctory organs are a great help to man.’” 

Results such as these point to a serious situation in the impor- 
tant matter of vocabulary, a situation that should be a source of 
great concern to the teacher of English and, it seems to me, to the 
classicist. In this connection W. K. Wynn has pointed out that 
teachers of English are doing more to correct this deficiency in vo- 
cabulary than they did ten years ago.‘ It is the purpose of this 
article to point out the responsibility of the classicist in this matter 
and to indicate one of the methods by which the author is meeting 
this problem. Since the English language consists of such a large 
Greek and Latin element, which is incomprehensible to many stu- 
dents, it is natural that the classicist should be interested in a vo- 
cabulary deficiency which may very well be related to a lack of 
familiarity with Greek and Latin. 

It is a well-known fact that the number of students acquainted 
with these two important elements in the English language is 
much smaller today than formerly. This may be one of the reasons 
that fifty per cent of those examined by O’Connor did not know 
the meaning of “ameliorate,” or that some of the candidates for 
New York schools misused words such as “‘indigent.’’ These words 
would present little difficulty to the well trained Latin student, 
particularly, if, as a recent study has suggested, specific attention 
has been devoted to the derivation of less common words. Simi- 
larly, this unfamiliarity of students with the classical languages 
may be one of the reasons that an examination of science textbooks 
for secondary schools led one investigator to conclude that the 
vocabularies of science textbooks are too difficult and that the 
number of difficult words should be reduced.® 


3 Time, January 3, 1938, p. 32. 

4W. K. Wynn, “Words, Words, Words,” College English rx (December 1940), 259. 

5 J. B. Carrol, “Knowledge of English Roots and Affixes as Related to Vocabulary 
and Latin Study,”’ Journal of Educational Research, October, 1940, 110. 

6 W.S. Gray and others, ““Reading,”’ Review of Educational Research x (April 1940),95. 
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Very few high schools offer Greek at all, while many offer only 
two years of Latin. Professor B. L. Ullman emphasizes the point 
that the great majority of college students do not take courses in 
the Greek or Latin language.’ This means that many students 
graduate from college without knowing much, if anything, of the 
Greek element in the language, though they may know something 
of the Latin element. ‘Little Latin and less Greek’? must be 
changed in many cases to “Very little Latin and no Greek.” The 
classicist, then, it seems to me, has the responsibility of making up 
in some way this deficiency that is no doubt contributing to the 
vocabulary difficulties of the student of today. 

Ullman speaks very favorably of a course, introduced recently 
at Washington Square College of New York University, dealing 
with the Greek and Latin elements in the language, which proved 
so popular that the enrolment had to be limited to nine sections of 
thirty each.® This is a course requiring no knowledge of Greek or 
Latin and hence open to the great majority of students, who are 
entitled to receive the benefit of classical instruction. A course of 
this type is no doubt a better solution to the vocabulary problem 
than the recommendation of the investigator who suggested that 
the number of difficult words in science textbooks be reduced. A 
more intensive study of vocabulary, particularly of the large Greek 
and Latin element in English, would be useful not only in science 
courses but also in other subjects, and would make it possible for 
“difficult” words to be used if necessary. 

An examination of several college catalogues indicates that the 
classicists are joining the teachers of English in recognizing the im- 
portance and seriousness of the vocabulary problems suggested by 
recent studies. In particular, the examination shows that the 
classicists are seeking to remedy the situation in one way by a 
course such as that offered at New York University. These are the 
facts revealed by an examination of several college catalogues: 

I. THE NuMBER oF Courses designed to present a systematic study of 

English vocabulary has been increasing in recent years. 


II. TITLEs oF THE CoURSES: 
A. Courses of a general nature: Vocabulary Building, Living Language, 


7 B. L. Ullman, “Classical Culture in the College Curriculum,” The Journal of Higher 
Education, April 1940, p. 189. 8 Ibid., 190 f. 
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Word Study, Elements of the English Language, History of the English 
Language, Relation of English to Other Languages. 

B. Courses with emphasis on the Greek and Latin element in the English 
language: Development of the English Language, Contribution of Latin 
to Modern Languages, Contribution of Greek to Other Languages, The 
Latin Element in English, The Greek Element in English, Greek and Latin 
Derivatives in English, Latin Words in English, Etymology, English Words 
from Latin, Greek Words in English. 

C. Courses with emphasis on derivation of scientific terms: Medical 
Latin and Greek, Etymology, Word Study and Semantics. 

III. Arm AnD ConTENT. There is a general agreement as to aim, which is, 
in most cases, to develop a wide and intelligent command of the vocabulary 
of the English language. The content of the courses can be judged by a 
cursory glance at the titles listed above. 

IV. PrereguisitEs. In almost all cases no knowledge of Greek or Latin 
is required. Hence these courses are open to the great majority of college 
students. 

V. DEPARTMENTS OFFERING CoursEs OF Tus TyPE. In the several cata- 
logues examined it was found that English departments offered some such 
course in the following cases: Boston University, College of Practical Arts, 
Boston University Summer School, Brown University, Butler University, 
Depauw University, Indiana University, Ohio University, Princeton Uni- 
versity, and University of Colorado. Classical Departments offered courses 
in the following cases: Atlanta University Summer School, Hunter College, 
Indiana University, New York University, University of Pittsburgh, and 
University of South Dakota. 


It is evident from a consideration of these facts that the classi- 
cists are beginning to meet the increasing vocabulary needs of 
college students, particularly of those students who have had “‘very 
little Latin and no Greek.” This is a good omen, because, together 
with the fact that classicists in many colleges are offering work in 
classical literature in English, it means that progress is being made 
in meeting the situation brought about by the dropping of the 
classical requirement. Nor is it too much to expect that the experi- 
ence of those who offer such linguistic courses will be the same as 
that of those who have offered courses in classical literature in 
English. Students, realizing the importance of classical founda- 
tions, especially for work in English and the Romance languages, 
will be convinced of the necessity of a return to the classics. 

FRANK M. SNOWDEN, JR. 
HoOwaARD UNIVERSITY 
WasHINGTON, D. C. 
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Carmina Mansuetus Levia Quaerit Amor—Propertius 


Many Latin teachers have long used Latin valentines as the 
motivation of their composition assignment for February 14.! 
Such an assignment has become traditional in the second-year 
class of Miss MoLire BEDWELL, Meridian, Mississippi. Of her 
procedure, she writes: 


Last year the assignment was made two weeks in advance, with the single 
direction that each valentine must illustrate one use of the subjunctive and 
one use of the ablative. The class was warned that the Latin legend, rather 
than the artistic appearance, would determine the grade. The class work on 
February 14 consisted in the translation and correction of the valentines, 
which were later shown to the other students of Latin and General Language, 
and then posted on the bulletin board. 

After reading dozens of the stereotyped Te amo variety, it was gratifying 
to read one labeled Ab Caesare ad Calpurniam, and to know that for at 
least one student Caesar was a real person, and not solely a name in history 
or a general who wrote a long and difficult account of his battles. 

Others showed their originality with such messages as: 1) Quamquam tuus 
animus in Caesare saepe est, cor tuum nobiscum sit (addressed to the teacher!) ; 
2) Cum ea Valentinae Dies sit, eam tibi mitto cum spe accipiendi insigne bonum; 
3) Si Valentina mea sis, cor meum in tempore celerrimo palpitet. Another, ac- 
companied by a cottage scene with hearts hanging on the clothes line, read, 
Cum corda multa se iungant hac die, nostra amore magno iungamus. 


Miss ADELINE E. REEPING, Latrobe High School, Latrobe, 
Pennsylvania, also sent this department a dozen valentines made 
by her students. Uniform in design, these are admirably suited to 
bulletin board display. Water-color cut-outs are pasted on 5” X7” 
white paper, which is in turn mounted on 6” X9” bright construc- 
tion paper. 


Among these are a pink-breasted blue bird, with a heart bearing the words, 
Es avis pro me, mea Valentina, tucked under his wing; a circus boy carrying 
balloons and blowing on a horn says, Non doclamorem pro quoquam praeterea, 
mea Valentina; a puppy peeks around a large red heart inscribed, Circum- 
Spicio pro Valentina; a parrot cries from its hoop, Clamabo, si non eris mea 
Valentina. 


1 The American Classical League Service Bureau (New York University, Washington 
Square East, New York City) offers many mimeographed items that give directions 
for the making of Latin valentines and suggestions for a Valentine’s Day program. 
(E.g., Nos. 317, 422, 501.) 
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Miss Lois Asuton, York Community High School, Elmhurst, 
Illinois, surprised her Vergil class last year with a party on the 
day the Latin valentines were to be exchanged. Hanging about the 
room were the silhouettes of class members, taken earlier in the 
week with a magic lantern; names of Roman gods and goddesses 
were pinned on the backs of the students, who were to find out 
whom they represented by asking questions of others; and a bowl 
of deep red punch from the school cafeteria struck a Roman festive 
note. 


The Latin Club 

Thrice welcome to all classical teachers is the sixty-five-page 
booklet, The Latin Club, by Lillian B. Lawler, Hunter College, 
editor of the Classical Outlook. This fifth edition, revised and en- 
larged, of Bulletin XII, published by the American Classical 
League, is available from the Service Bureau for fifty cents.! 

Like its predecessors, which have done so much to make Latin 
club activities both worth while and popular, this handbook is 
indispensable for club sponsors. A glance at the Table of Contents 
shows that it “has everything”: 


I. “Foreword.” II. “Value of Latin Clubs.” III. “Details of Organization” 
(membership, names, mottoes, colors, pins, etc., constitution, initiations, pass- 
words, “‘yell,’”’ song, state and national organizations). IV. ‘‘Programs’’ (talks, 
topics for special meetings,? games, songs and music, social affairs, miscellane- 
ous hints for programs). V. “Club Projects’ (dramatizations: English and 
Latin plays, pageants, dances, operas and operettas, portions of the Latin 
text, pantomimes and tableaux, style shows, farces and “stunts,’’ puppet 
shows, moving pictures; Phases of Roman and Greek Life: banquets, festivals, 
athletic contests and games, elections, etc.; radio programs, debates, reading, 
newspapers, bulletin boards, the “open house” or assembly program, gifts, 
tournaments, guidance, etc.). VI. ‘“Coéperation with Other Clubs.” VII. “A 
Greek Club.” 


Invaluable, also, are the extensive bibliographies and lists, with 
addresses and prices, of materials available for each field of ac- 
tivity. Again we are indebted to Miss Lawler for a real service to 
Latin in America. 

1 For address, see page 311 n. 1. 


2 This section gives excellent ideas for the observance of the birthdays of Washington 
and Lincoln, as it does for special days and seasons throughout the year. 


Current Events 


[Edited by George E. Lane, Thayer Academy, Braintree, Mass., for territory cov- 
ered by the Association of New England and the Atlantic States; John N. Hough, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, for the Middle States east of the Mississippi River; 
G. A. Harrer, the University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C., for the South- 
eastern States; Russell M. Geer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La., for the Lower, 
Mississippi Valley and the Southwest; Kevin Guinagh, Eastern State Teachers’ College 
Charleston II]., and Franklin H. Potter, the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the 
Middle Western States. News from the Pacific Coast may be sent to Fred L. Farley, 
College of the Pacific, Stockton, Calif. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general appeal, 
but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made as brief as 
possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of meetings which 
would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in advance of the date rather 
than as dead news after the event. In this connection it should be remembered that 
the December issue, e.g., appears on November fifteenth, and that items must be in 
hand five or six weeks in advance of the latter date.] 


Competitions of the American Academy in Rome 


The American Academy in Rome will conduct a competition for the award 
in three scholarships in Classical Studies, each with stipend of $1000, for ad- 
vanced study and research at an American University during the academic 
year 1942-43. The competition is open to unmarried citizens of the United 
States under thirty-one. For particulars and application forms address the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York. 


Louisiana Teachers’ Association—Classical Section 


The annual meeting of the Classical Section of the Louisiana Teachers’ As- 
sociation was held in New Orleans on November 17, 1941, at the Warren 
Easton High School. Officers of the Section are: 

Mrs. Ray J. Cornay, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, president; Miss 
Kuma Shealey, Minden High School, vice-president; Miss Ruth Simmons, 
Bastrop High School, secretary. 

The following program was presented: 

“High-School Latin as a Foundation for College English,”’ Dr. Rudd Flem- 
ing, Newcomb College, Department of English; “Roman Engineering” (illus- 
trated), Dr. Russell M. Geer, Tulane University; ‘Co-operation for the Clas- 
sics between the Colleges and High Schools,” a round-table discussion led by 
Dr. May Allen, Newcomb College. 

All officers were re-elected for 1942-43. 
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Massachusetts—Boston 

The Classical Club of Greater Boston held its annual meeting and dinner at 
the College Club, 40 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, on Friday evening, 
November 14, at 6:45 o’clock. The speaker after the dinner was Professor 
Mason Hammond, of Harvard University. The subject of his address was: 
“The Augustan Principate, Considered in the Light of Contemporary History.” 
Mr. T. Lewis Kennedy, president of the club, announced that Dr. Kenneth 
Setton, of Boston University, would conduct the reading meetings in Latin 
for the year. The subject for the reading group will be “Vergil’s Eclogues.” 
It was also announced that the reading group in Greek would read selections 
from Lucian under the leadership of Professor Barbara P. McCarthy, of 
Wellesley College. 


The thirty-fifth joint annual meeting of the Eastern Section of the Classical 
Association of New England and the Classical Club of Boston is to be held 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts on Saturday, February 14, at 10 a.m. The 
program will be as follows: ““A word of welcome,” Mr. Lewis Kennedy, presi- 
dent of the Classical Club; ‘Political Catchwords in Demosthenes,”’ Dr. Van- 
Courtlandt Elliott, Roxbury Latin School; “Excerpts from a Roman ‘Who’s 
Who,’ ” Assistant Professor E. Goodfellow, Wellesley College; “The 
of Nicias,”” Dr. Lynn Kirtland, Phillips Academy, Exeter; “Olympia and 
Early Greek Sculpture’”’ (illustrated), Prof. Charles A. Robinson, Brown 
University. 


Missouri—St. Louis 

The Saint Louis University Classical Club in conjunction with Beta Zeta 
Chapter of Eta Sigma Phi, meeting on Sundays at 2:20 p.m. either at the 
University or at one of its corporate colleges, is carrying out a program follow- 
ing the general topics, “Familiar Latin Authors” and “The ‘Why’ of Latin.” 

October 19 at the University: “Julius Caesar as Soldier and Statesman,” 
paper by a member from the University; ““The Commentaries on the Gallic 
and Civil Wars as Literary Masterpieces,” paper by a member from Font- 
bonne College; Debate: “Latin Is Essential for a Genuine Education’”’: affirm- 
ative, Maryville; negative, Webster. 

November 16 at Maryville College: “Cicero Is the Name of Eloquence It- 
self,” Maryville; ‘“Cicero’s Writings in Rhetoric and Philosophy,” Webster; 
Debate: “Latin Is Essential for the Student of European History’’: affirma- 
tive, University; negative, Fontbonne. 

December 7 at the University: “Vergil as Poet of Herdsman and Farmer,” 
Webster; “The Aeneid as a Masterpiece of Epic Art,” University; Debate: 
“Latin Is Essential for the Student of Philosophy”: affirmative, Fontbonne; 
negative, Maryville. 

February 8 at Webster College: “Livy’s Ab Urbe Condita as a Triumph of 
Historical Prose,” University; “Some Great Character Portrayals from Livy’s 
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Pages,” Fontbonne; Debate: “The Physician and Laboratory Technician 
Need Latin”: affirmative, Maryville; negative, Webster. 

March 8 at the University: “Horace as Poet of Epodes, Satires, and Let- 
ters,” Fontbonne; “The Charm and Versatility of Horace as the Lyric Poet,” 
Maryville; Debate: ‘Latin Is Essential for a Complete Study of English and 
of Continental Literatures’’: affirmative, Webster; negative, University. On 
this date the Classical Club will be host at a joint meeting of all the language 
clubs of the University. 

April 19 at Fontbonne College: “Great Prose Latin Writers from the Fourth 
to the Fourteenth Centuries,” Webster; Presidential address, ‘““The Triumph 
of Christian Latin Hymology,” Maryville; Debate: “Latin Is Essential for 
Students of Government and Political Science”’: affirmative, University; nega- 
tive, Fontbonne. 

The Classical Club is now in its thirteenth year. The president for 1941-42 
is Harriet Padberg, of Maryville College; the secretary is Jane Marie Simon, 
of Fontbonne College. 


North Carclina—Rozelle Parker Johnson 


News of the tragic death of Rozelle Parker Johnson was duly carried in the 
January issue of this journal (page 521), but as one who knew him well and 
who highly respected him, I trust it will not be taken amiss, if I should add a 
few words of personal appreciation. 

Dr. Johnson was a mature scholar, well started upon a career of productive 
research in the field of the transmission of technological recipes from Antiquity 
through the Middle Ages. His studies and discoveries in most of the principal 
libraries of Western Europe had equipped him, as no other scholar of our time, 
for the task of preparing a sound text, together with an illuminating com- 
mentary, for a considerable series of obscure and but imperfectly known trea- 
tises upon that subject, which date from the 8th to the 15th centuries.! Un- 
happily, at the time of his death not all these results had even been recorded, 
much less exploited, and his collected materials will now have to wait for the 
slow and tentative gropings of one who must first work into familiarity with 
a world of intricacies among which Dr. Johnson himself moved easily and 
surely as a master. 

He was also a highly successful teacher, advancing steadily, in competence 
and in recognition, from Shurtliff College, on through the Universities of 


1 His principal contributions along the lines of research were the following: ‘The 
Compositiones ad Tingenda,” “Technical Studies” of Fogg Art Museum, Harvard 
University ITI (1935), 220-236; “Notes on Some Manuscripts of the Mappae Clavicula,” 
Speculum x (1935) ; “Additional Notes on Some Manuscripts of the Mappae Clavicula,” 
Speculum x (1935), 76-81; “Some Continental Manuscripts of the Mappae Clavicula,” 
Speculum x11 (1937), 84-103; “The Manuscripts of the Schedula of Theophilus Presbyter,” 
Speculum xin (1938), 86-103. ““Compositiones V ariae, from Codex 490. . . Lucca,” An In- 
troductory Study; Urbana, Illinois (1939). Pp. 116. Revised and expanded dissertation. 
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Illinois, Vermont, and Brown, to his Associate-Professorship at North Caro- 
lina. 
But above all he was a loyal and devoted friend. The sincerity of his char- 
acter, the utter kindliness inherent in his every action, the transparent good 
will behind those wide-open gray-blue eyes which he often turned upon a 
campanion in candid gaze, made a friend of everyone who ever came actually 
to know him. Some few of us, perhaps, may reach middle life without making 
many open and avowed enemies; it must be rare indeed that a man appears of 
whom we can truthfully say it is impossible even to imagine anyone ever dis- 
liking him. Yet just such a man was Rozelle Parker Johnson 
W. A. OLDFATHER 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Ohio Classical Conference 


The meeting of the Ohio Classical Conference, held at Cleveland, October 
23-4-5, was attended by some 250 teachers. This was an all-time record of 
attendance. Officers for the coming year were elected as follows: president, 
Professor Frank H. Cowles, College of Wooster; first vice-president, Father 
Wm. R. Hennes, Xavier University; second vice-president, Miss Jean Stoner, 
Laurel School; secretary-treasurer, Professor John N. Hough, Ohio State 
University; chairman of county representatives, Miss Ruth Dunham, Mans- 
field High School. 


Pennsylvania—Wilson College 


On November 22, the Classical Club of Wilson College presented Plautus’ 
Miles Gloriosus in a modern colloquial English translation made by one of the 
Seniors, Verda Bennett. Preceding the play a chorus, accompanied by two 
flutes, sang the Greek hymn to the Delphian Apollo. 


Wisconsin Latin Association 


On November 6, 1941 The Wisconsin Latin Association met in Milwaukee. 
The following program was presented: 

Professor W. R. Agard, The University of Wisconsin, “Looking Forward”; 
Professor D. S. White, The University of Iowa, “Teaching Latin to Meet the 
Demands of Modern Education”; Professor A. D. Winspear, The University 
of Wisconsin, “Classical Studies in America.” 

Plans for state-wide publicity and for a state Latin contest were adopted by 
the Association, and the possibility of a Latin Institute at the University of 
Wisconsin was discussed. Past officers are Lenore Geweke, Wauwatosa Senior 
High School; Hulda Loye, Oshkosh High School; and Lorane Raup, Portage 
High School. Incoming officers are Mabel Arbuthnot, River Falls State 
Teachers’ College; Ruth Lemke, Waukesha High School; and Helen Paulsen, 
Longfellow Junior High School, Wauwatosa. 


Classical Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals 


[Compiled by Professor Adolph Frederick Pauli and John William Spaeth, Jr., 
of Wesleyan University.] 


Bulletin of the New York Public Library xiv (1941).—(October: 791-820) 
Ida A. Pratt, “Ancient Egypt: 1925-1941,” Part 1. A supplement to the 
author’s Ancient Egypt: A List of References to Material in the New York 
Public Library (1925). The present bibliographical compilation “lists books 
and articles in periodicals received by the Library from 1925 to date, and also 
some titles of earlier works not included in the former publication.” 


Modern Language Notes tv1 (1941).—(November: 536-541) James A. Noto- 
poulos, ‘Notes on the Text of Shelley’s Translations from Plato.”’ (December: 
594-597) Allan H. Gilbert, “The Ladder of Lechery, The Faerie Queene m1, 
1, 45.” The author suggests Lucian (Amores 53) as a possible source for the 
Spenserian passage. (605 f.) Henry J. Webb, “The Elizabethan Translation 
of Vegetius’ De Re Militari.” John Sadler translated and published the De Re 
Militari (1572) because Vegetius ‘coincidentally censured three of the major 
imperfections of the Elizabethan army . . . the recruiting, training, and dis- 
ciplining of troops,” and Sadler wished his book to be “‘a guide and warning to 
his queen and council.” 


More Books (Bulletin of the Boston Public Library) xvi (1941).—(September: 
315-321) Margaret Munsterberg, ‘“The Sayings of the Philosophers.”’ An in- 
formative description of a rare illustrated French manuscript of the late 
fourteenth century, a folio volume, containing four texts: Les Dits Moraulx 
des Philosophes, ‘‘a popular compilation of proverbs and moral teachings which 
had its origin in the early Middle Ages”; an Old French rendering of the story 
of Appollonius of Tyre; Le Livre Griseldis, the story of Patient Griselda; and 
Le Miroir des Pecheurs, apparently a translation or adaptation of the medieval 
religious tract Speculum Peccatoris. (November: 403-432) Zolt4n Haraszti, 
“From Classics to Columbus.” Descriptions of seventeen incunabula in the 
Boston Public Library, including a valuable Terence (Strassburg, 1496), 
Pamphilus de Amore (Cologne, about 1473), Auctoritates Aristotelis et Aliorum 
Philosophorum (Cologne, 1487), Peter Lombard’s Liber Sententiarum (Basel, 
1488), and Columbus’ letter De Insulis Nuper in Mari Indico Repertis (Basel, 
1494). There are two facsimiles. 


National Review cxvur (1941).—(August: 177-185) W. W. Skeat, Christus 
Hominum Venator. A Latin version, in dactylic hexameters, of Francis 
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Thompson’s “The Hound of Heaven.” (September: 308) G. Rostrevor Hamil- 
ton, “After the Greek.” Three rhyming couplets, entitled “Too Late,” 
“Bombed City,” and “Convoy,” in the style of translations from the Greek 
Anthology. 


Philological Quarterly xx (1941).—(October: 597-600) G. L. Hendrickson, 
“Milton, Salmasius,—and Synizesis.” A defense of the use of synizesis, con- 
trary to views expressed by W. A. Oldfather, in the Latin epigram on Sal- 
masius which is incorporated into Milton’s Second Defence, and an interpreta- 
tion of the epigram. (608 f.) W. A. Oldfather, ““The Objective Genitive in the 
Case of Pronouns in Cicero.’’ Examples of this usage in Cicero’s Letters to 
refute a statement contained in Tyrrell and Purser’s The Correspondence of 
Cicero, volume I (3rd edition). (609 f.) C. L. Neudling, ‘““Kapuxorovetv, Aris- 
tophanes, Knights 343.” Explanation of this word, used by the sausage-seller, as 
a pun. ; 


PMLA (Publications of the Modern Language Association of America) LVI 
(1941).—(September: 627-632) Carl Selmer, “Eine Spitmittelhochdeutsche 
und Lateinische Pseudoaristotelische Spruchsammlung.” (633-644) Robert J. 
Clements, ‘‘Pléiade Censure of Classic Mendacity.” The idea “of a poet as a 
possessor of divine truths which he does his best to obscure and falsify” is 
a result of “the Platonic or Pindaric view of the poet as an oracle or mouth- 
piece of the gods, which the Pléiade knew well,” and was reinforced by Plato’s 
expressed mistrust of poetry. (December: 962-991) Mary H. Marshall, ‘The 
Dramatic Tradition Established by the Liturgical Plays.” A study of the in- 
fluence of the Latin liturgical plays upon the vernacular religious drama of the 
later Middle Ages, with special attention to the plays of the Christmas and 
Easter seasons. (1007-1019) Isidore Silver, “Did Du Bellay Know Pindar?” 
The author concludes that Du Bellay knew Pindar’s poetry not merely 
through the mediation of Ronsard, as some believe, but independently and 
directly. (1036-1057) James Hutton, ‘Cupid and the Bee.” A very full “bib- 
liographical list with annotations” of translations and imitations, from the 
sixteenth to the eighteenth centuries inclusive, of pseudo-Theocritus 19 and 
Anacreontea 35 (40), which tell how Eros was once stung by a lurking bee and 
got small comfort from his mother Aphrodite. 


Review of English Studies xvu (1941).—(July: 257-280) Phyllis B. Bartlett, 
“The Heroes of Chapman’s Homer.” Chapman approaches his translating of 
Homer “‘with a possessive attitude. . . . One of his chief responsibilities was to 
make plain the excellent examples of human behaviour which Homer had set 
forth in his characters.”” The English poet built up his own conception of the 
Homeric example 
carefully and consistently. . .. As we watch him unfold his different Homeric characters 


both by his interpretative translation and his accompanying notes, we see... that 
he looked on the Iliad platonically, on the Odyssey stoically....As a dramatist he 
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was interested in all kinds of men. ... But as a human being in need of a faith, he 
was interested in Stoicism. . . . Chapman’s Ulysses [is] a far more important personage 
in his eyes than any heroof the Iliad. He has becomea moral hero of the Renaissance. . . . 


Appraisal of Chapman’s treatment of Achilles, Hector, Paris, Glaucus, Sar- 
pedon, Agamemnon, Menelaus, Ajax, and, at greater length, Ulysses. 


Saturday Review of Literature xxiv (1941).—(October 4: 7-8, 16) Norman 
Cousins, ‘“The Liberal Intellectuals: 4th Century B.c.” This essay discusses 
briefly some of the political views of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle to empha- 
size their essential interest in democracy. “Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle found 
countless flaws in democracy, certainly; but the sum and substance of their 
writings can in no way be interpreted as a refutation of free government. . . . 
At any rate, nothing that might be cited from [their] works . . . against de- 
mocracy is strong enough to counter-balance the fact that it was democracy 
that produced them.” 


School and Society trv (1941).—(September 20: 214-218) Clara Altman, 
“May a One-Year Foreign-Language Course Have Value?” Observations and 
conclusions based on answers “collected from 3,965 persons as part of an ex- 
tensive survey.’’ (November 1: 369-375) Edward O. Sisson, “Foreign Lan- 
guage as an Educational Problem.” Starting with the statement that “the 
main thesis of this paper is that the proper place of foreign languages in the 
schools is a problem, that is, something we don’t know what to do about,” 
the author examines critically some of the claims made for the value of foreign- 
language study, particularly the study of Latin, and concludes on a note of 
skepticism. (November 22: 463) “‘A Vigorous Protest against a ‘General Lan- 
guage Course’.’”’ A summary of a criticism, by the Humanist Society of the 
State University of Iowa, of the pamphlet What the High Schools Ought to 
Teach. (473) Edwin H. Zeydel, “A Reply to Dr. Sisson.” A brief assertion of 
some of the values derivable from the study of foreign languages. 


Sewanee Review xix (1941).—(October-December: 492-498) L. Robert 
Lind, “That Nero and Them Other Greeks.” An essay that considers the 
present status of the classics in American education and suggests the dilemma 
which is thus presented to advocates of classical study; one requisite today is 
“an increased and enlightened emphasis upon what is valuable for us in the 
classical heritage. ... The classics in America have not failed; they have 
simply not yet been tried.” 


Studies in Philology xxxvu1 (1941).—(October: 553-570) Charles C. 
Mierow, “Tacitus Speaks.” This study “is an attempt to shed new light 
on the personality and character of the historian Tacitus by careful scrutiny 
of the incidental remarks scattered throughout his writings. . .. What were 
his ideals, his prejudices, his preconceived ideas, which form the basis of his 
thinking?” 
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Times Literary Supplement (London) xt (1941).—(June 14, No. 2054: 287) 
T. W. Allen, “Phoenixities.” There is reason to believe that Lactantius’ 
elegiac poem Phoenix may have been the “ultimate chief source” for Shake- 
speare’s The Phoenix and the Turtle. 


University of Toronto Quarterly 1x (1940).—(222-230) William H. Alex- 
ander, “The Sieur de Montaigne and Cicero.”’ Volume xi (1941).—(October: 
78-86) William H. Alexander, “Montaigne’s Classical Bookshelf.’”’ Evidence 
of Montaigne’s wide acquaintance with the Greek and Latin authors, espe- 
cially the Latin. Though he professed little Greek, he was “a not incompetent 
Graecist”’; yet he was primarily and ultimately a Latinist, widely read, Seneca 


being, before all, his “great exemplar.” 
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